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THE GERMAN ATHENS. 


BY J. F. HURST. 


“Weimar, more than any other German principality, 
makes one feel.”--MADAME DE STAEL’s ALLEMAQUE. 


\ HEN the authoress of the “ Allemaque” vis- 

ited Weimar it enjoyed the title of the Ger- 
man Athens. Herder had just died, but Schiller, 
Goethe, and Wieland were all living, and formed 
the ornament and pride of the little capital and 
court of Saxe-Weimar. The Grand Duke Charles 
Augustus had around him the greatest men of 
Germany, and the kindness which he bestowed 
upon his distinguished fellow-countrymen is one 
of the most striking instances of the special honor 


the Emperor Augustus of a greater capital. As 
Horace and Virgil were favorites of the Augustus 
who lived on the banks of the Tiber, so did 
Goethe and Schiller receive the kind attentions 





the gifted men, and are constantly employed in 
literary labors, considering these the most import- 
ant public interests.” 

But Weimar is different now from what it was 
in the closing years of the last century. The 
sun shines just as brightly on the neighboring 
hill-tops, and the many mountain streams are 
coursing their way as cheerfully as ever toward 


_ the ocean, but the traveler can not see any of the 
| great men who once lived there; he must content 


| himself with visiting their old homes, with stand- 


ing beside their last resting-places, and with pluck- 
| ing from their graves a sprig of myrtle or ivy 
| for the sake of the dead. The very appearance 
‘of the people of Weimar is different from that 
given to the nobility of mind since the days of | 


of the citizens of most German towns of the 
same size. They still hold in memory the hum- 


_ ble greatness of their home, and the most casual 


observer can see by the countenances of the peo- 
ple that they are proud of their little city, and 


of the humble Augustus who held his quiet court | the part it has played in the history of literature. 


in a little valley of the Thuringian Forest. 
well deserved the name Augustus, if every other 
consideration be thrown aside save that of the 
greatness of soul which they manifested in be- 
friending what at times has been one of the most 


They | The happy faces that one sees as he passes the 


windows of the private houses betoken a hearty 
welcome; and if you ask a question of any one 


| you chance to meet in the street, your broken 


needy, and always one of the most deserving | 


classes of society—the literary men. Among the 
hundreds of German princes whose names help 
to fill our biographical dictionaries, that Duke of 
Weimar deserves a niche in our memory who 
invited to his quiet city the two great stars in the 
literary galaxy of Germany, together with Wie- 
land, Herder, Voigt, Einsiedel, and Musaus. No 
wonder that Weimar was the place from which 
the young author first expected a criticism on his 
maiden production. It was at once the study, 
the studio, and the sanctum of the German land. 
Madame de Stael noticed the prevailing literary 
taste of the people of Weimar, and, as a proof of 


ii, says, “The women are devoted disciples of 
Vou. XVIIL.—21 


German will be as readily understood and your 
question as kindly answered as in any other place 
in Germany. The Weimarian expects visitors, 
and is glad to see them. The traveler, then, 


should visit the place as if he were perfectly 


welcome—as much so as if he were sitting by 
the fireside of a friend. He should not walk about 


| the quiet streets as if he had but two hours to 


devote to the little city, and must then be off to 
Erfurt or some other interesting place near by, to 
visit that in the same practical, American-like 
way. On the contrary, he must find his lodging- 
place—you need not bargain beforehand with the 
hotel-keeper as you must do in Italy—set his 
pilgrim-staff in the corner, take his knapsack from 
his shoulders, and prepare himself for a friendly 


























visit. Perhaps the ocean rolls between him and 
his home—no matter, he must try to feel as if 
he is among friends. If he succeed in this, he 
will be sure to enjoy himself, and feel like giving 
a hearty shake-hands to the whole town when he 
leaves. 

Around Weimar are many beautiful hills and 
vales. For the purpose of enjoying them we 
must take a random walk, and leave the city 
to our left. After passing through a forest of 
well-trimmed linden-trees, the path grows wind- 
ing, and leads through a passage or stairway cut 
from the solid rock. A narrow foot-bridge spans 
a deep, blue mountain stream, and then the path 
divides into two or three more. We are now at 
the edge of a beautiful meadow vale. The grass 
is green and fresh, save in little patches where 
the morning sun has not yet dried the frost. We 
know not which of the paths to choose, for they 
all seem to be trodden alike. A house stands on 
the opposite hill. Come, then, let us go to it, for 
it looks lonely enough in all conscience. The 
November morning is cool, but no smoke arises 
from either one of the two little thatched chim- 
neys. There is no quiet farmer walking about 
the yard and smoking his pipe, as one would see 
at almost every country residence in this part of 
Germany. In fact, there is no appearance of life 
and happiness; but this very feature, together 
with the beautiful site, induces us to cross the 
vale. So here we are. The house is exceed- 
ingly plain, and the coarse gravel used in rough- 
casting it gives a very irregular surface to the 
There is a rough lattice-work attached to 
the house. It completely surrounds it, and ex- 
tends from the ground to the roof. There are 
many dead vines hanging to the lattice, but in 
the midst of them is one which is living, although 
it is neglected. A narrow window is obstructed 
by cobwebs, and the door, hung with long, old- 
fashioned hinges, is held by a very heavy, rusty 
lock. 


walls. 
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small extent of land. From one end of the 
house stretches out a little level piece of land, 


which is used, perhaps, by some neighboring fam- 


| 
| 


ily for a flower garden. Low shelves stretch all 
along the inside of the hedge, where many va- 
rieties of the chrysanthemum are spread out to 
dry. At the end of a little bed of flowers, now 
fading by the frost, is a square block of stone, 
which serves for the support of a huge stone ball. 
There is no inscription on either piece, but they 
have been placed there because it was a favorite 
spot of Goethe’s, where he used to study. There 


/ are several other places in the grove, however, 





Tread gently here, stranger, for this was Goethe’s | 
' what it was to part with many an ancestral gem 


In this little house and yard he spent his 
The inclos- 


home. 
summers in the evening of his life. 


ure to the garden, or rather grove, is a haw- | 


thorn hedge. But it is not what the Englishman 
would call a hedge, and is by no means a fair 
specimen of the German hecke, which is always 
neatly trimmed and flower encircled. Once it 
was trimmed and trained; but the branches have 
since grown out without being cut off or turned 
inward, so that it now looks friendless and for- 
saken. ‘The few acres contained by this hedge 
present as many varieties of scenery and appear- 
ance as can conceivably be embraced in such a 


‘ connected with his private life. 


which claim the same honor; and one who is 
alone could not mistake their meaning, so plainly 
and unmistakably are they marked. <A few rods 
distant is a beautiful arbor, where the trees which 
encircle a round space are laden with long and 
fading vines. In this rustic spot is a stone table. 
There is a seat by the side of it; and here, too, 
is another spot where the great man used to 
study. By taking a little, meandering, grass- 
grown walk, you come to another table; but this 
is oblong, and a long seat stands beside it. It is 
half encircled by a stone wall, and in the middle 
of the semi-circular space is a beautiful block of 
marble, in which are engraved some familiar lines 
from one of Goethe’s works. They were, in all 
probability, composed on the spot. The tables 
in these secluded places have undergone changes, 
too, with every thing else about the poet’s home. 
They are beginning to gather moss upon their 
surface, and are already leaning, tower of Pisa 
like. They are covered by the newly-fallen 
leaves, and the frost-nipped flowers in the half- 
tilled garden form a fit: accompaniment to the 
overgrown hedges and the desolate house, with 
its cobweb-grated windows. 

Schiller had not as many of the comforts of 
life as Goethe had. Before he came to Weimar 
he had to work for his bread, and the world dealt 
hardly with him at times. The Grand Duke 
could not make him rich; poor fellow, he knew 


and jewel forever. A Grand Duke in Germany 
is not necessarily rich. Many of them know 
what poverty is. The humble house in which 
Schiller lived is in town. His study is just as it 
was when he left it. The same piano which he 
used, more for the sake of inspiration than for a 
kill-time, is shown to the curious visitor. Here 
are one or two of his letters, with some of 
half-worn clothes, together with many other things 
There is a little 
yard just back of the house. It is half filled 
with vines and trees. At one corner of it, where 


is 
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the vines are thickest, is a chair in which he used 
to sit and study when he grew tired of his room. 
Tn another is a fine, large bustof him. The only 
relief to the miniature autumn-scene is a single 
green stalk of Indian corn, which looks, as it 
stands before the shaking, faded vines, like a 
young general, full of life and gay prospects, as 
he stands before his army of veterans. It is the 
object of great care. How reviving is the sight 
of that single stalk of Indian corn! However 
beautiful the German fields are, they fail in one 
of the most cheerful-looking products of the soil. 
A stalk of Indian corn always looks to me like a 
man; and if I could think, as the old Egyptians, 
that certain vegetables have souls, and are gods, 
I should bow myself first before a stalk of Indian 
corn, while the silk, and tassel, and the long 
green blades are waving in the summer breeze. 
Goethe’s winter residence stands at one side of 
a public square in Weimar. The members of 
his family now living will not allow his study 
to be visited save on Fridays. The cause is sim- 
ply this. The poet had for his amanuensis a dis- 





tant member of the family. He was more than 
an amanuensis, however; and as he saw much 
of the private life of Goethe, he knew a great | 
deal that will never appear in his biography. 
On the death of the poet this man was allowed | 
by the family to reside in the house, and receive | 
whatever remuneration visitors had a mind to | 
give him. Then the house, or rather Goethe’s 
study, was open every day for the accommo- 
dation of visitors, and many a one has heard 
from the poet’s amanuensis strange and pleas- 
ing stories of his private life. But so great 
were the gains of the amanuensis, that Goethe’s 
relatives were dissatisfied, and only allowed the 
study to be seen on Fridays. He has recently 
died, and now it is not so much an object to visit, 
even on Friday. I was so unlucky as to miss the 
unlucky day, and never saw his study. 

There is a fine bronze statue of Herder in front 
of the city church. The inscription upon the 
base is plain, but more touching on account of | 
its simplicity : 


JOHN GOTTFRIED HERDER. 
Born at Morungen, August 25, 1744. 
Died at Weimar, March 18, 1803. 


ERECTED BY THE GERMANS OF EVERY LAND. 


The Grand Duke loved Herder, and had a slab 
put on his grave, inscribed, “Light, Love, Life”— 
“Sicht, Gicbe, Leben.’’ The slab now covers the 
dust of the man who was at once theologian, | 
philosopher, poet, and historian. Goethe and 
Schiller are both buried in the ducal burying- 
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ground. Wieland, at his own request, was buried 
in Osmanstadt, in the same grave with his.wife. 

Thus have passed away some of the stars 
which shone so brightly toward the close of the 
last century and the first third of the present. It 
is seldom that so many great men have been per- 
sonally acquainted, and such warm friends withal. 
Schiller—the kind, honest, fearless Schiller—found 
an early grave, and all Germany felt and knew 
that she had lost one of her noblest sons when 
he died. It took time to teach the Germans that 
he was great and worthy, but they learned it at 
last; and Stuttgart, the city who banished him 
for his independence, has now a monument erected 
to “My son Schiller” in one of her public squares, 
He is more the object of the Germans’ love than 
Goethe is, because he had a more affectionate and 
a better heart. A German Goethe-worshiper has 
said very recently, that Goethe had a great mind, 
which all acknowledge, and a great heart, which 
but few know. Perhaps “but few” will ever 
know it. If a man’s love of country has never 
been recognized by “but few” in a lifetime of 
eighty-three years, and in twenty-five years after, 
it is hardly likely that many more will acknowl- 
edge it hereafter; the more especially since these 


!. . . 
incredulous days are denying not only the patri- 


otism of such men as William Wallace and Will- 
iam Tell, but even their existence. But Goethe 
stands at the highest peak of the German Par- 


| nassus, though, like that of the Greeks, it is cov- 


ered with rude rocks and eternal snow. It is his 
home, and all the world gives him a deed of 
rightful ownership. Schiller is also the ruling 
deity of a high peak; but it is where the sun 
shines warm, and, instead of rocks and snow, the 
land is covered with perpetual verdure and ever- 
looming flowers. They are both the pride of 
Germany; and I believe no nation on earth loves 
ker great men so ardently, is so proud of them 
too, and remembers them so long as the Ger- 
mans. The attachment, however, to the great 
men who lived at Weimar is now extended to 
the town itself, so great and so sacred is the 
charm of association. The Germans have good 
cause to love Weimar, the home of their greatest 
poets, and now their resting-place. It is as insep- 
arably connected with the history and glory of 
their literature as Wittemberg is with the history 


| of Protestantism, or as Mount Vernon is with our 


national freedom. Not many miles from Weimar 
is Erfurt, and a little farther still is the Wartburg 
Castle—both the homes of Martin Luther. The 
homes of Luther, and Goethe, and Schiller! Ger- 
many is a wealthy land, and the more fondly she 
loves such wealth the better can the world excuse it. 
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A TRUE HEROINE. 
NUMBER II. 


BY MRS. L. A. HOLDICH. 


\ HEN, in 1688, after years of oppression and 

outrage from the house of Stuart, William, 
Prince of Orange, was called upon to defend the 
liberties of the British people, Sir Patrick Hume 
and his son, with young George Baillie, accom- 
panied him in the enterprise. All remember how 
the first fleet was scattered and driven back by a 
violent tempest, so that the joy of the exiles, 
who, through their means, looked for an early 
recall to their own country, was turned to deep 
anxiety. Grisell Hume, with her mother and 
sister, hastened from Utrecht to Helvoltsluys, to 
hear the earliest intelligence of their friends, but 
found the port so crowded with people who.came 
upon the same errand, that no place of shelter 
except the open boat that brought them could be 
found. Bedding and clothes from the broken 
vessels were constantly coming in, and causing 
the most gloomy presentiments. But on the third 
day the Prince returned, although it was some 
time longer before Sir Patrick and his young 
companions appeared. When they did arrive it 
was with the loss of all their baggage, “no small 
distress to them,” says Lady Murray. 

But a deeper sorrow than one which Grisell’s 
quick needle and lively ingenuity would have 
helped to repair awaited them. Christian, the 
light-hearted, music-loving sister, took cold with 
lying in the damp, unsheltered boat, and died 
on the very day that the news of the safe arrival 
of the fleet in England reached them. Grisell 
could face danger and bear hardships bravely; 
but her affections were too strong and her sensi- 
bility too acute not to “make the death of her 
friends too heavy a load for her.’ “I have often 
heard her say,” continues her daughter, “that 
she had no notion of any other cause of sorrow 
than the death and affliction of those she loved.” 
He who never afflicts but in wisdom and kind- 
ness may by this trial have prepared the family 
to receive the prosperity that awa.ted them with- 
out elation. They had borne adversity meekly ; 
but while the rain strengthens the flower, a too 
brilliant sunshine sometimes causes it to wither 
and die. 

After the successful result of the Revolution, 
Sir Patrick was created Earl of Marchmont, and 
his confiscated estates restored. Those of his 
family were also returned to George Baillie; and 
now there remained no obstacle to his union with 
her whom he had loved so long, so wisely, and 
so well. The Princess of Orange, in whose train 





Grisell and her mother had come to London, 
urged her to remain as one of her maids of 
honor, but public life had no charms for her. 
It was her mission to make the domestic hearth 
bright. She joined her family at Redbraes Castle 
under very different circumstances than those in 
which she had left it, and George Baillie, with 
her parents’ warm consent, became her accepted 
lover. They were married September 17, 1692. 
It needed no prophet to foretell that a union 
“so proved by reason and endowed by love” 
would be a happy one; 


“The day-dream no vain vision be, 
Nor the bright colors of the tissue fade 
Beneath the breath of disenchanting years ;” 


and no one could doubt that the good daughter 
and sister would be equally exemplary as a wife 
and mother. Lady Murray tells how the heart 
of her husband trusted her, how he always asked 
her advice in every matter, and was guided by it; 
for “she had a quickness of apprehension and 
sagacity that generally hit upon the fittest things 
to be done.” Yet there was no display nor as- 
sumption about her. As is often the case with 
those who do much, she talked little. “She 
used often to wonder at a talent she met with in 
many, that could entertain their company with 
numberless words, and yet say nothing,” says her 
affectionate biographer. Her own style of con- 
versation one might imagine would rather har- 
monize with the beautiful idea of the poet: 


“Tn all she said 
I heard a peaceful seraph talk. 
She seemed expressly sent below 
To teach our erring minds to see 
The rhythmic change of time’s sweet flow 
As part of calm eternity.” 


Her new ties did not absorb her so as to make 
her forgetful of earlier ones. When a wife and 
mother she was still the watchful, attentive child. 
Eleven years after her marriage her mother died. 
Her death was full of peace and sweetness; but 
it was a bitter sorrow to Lady Baillie, and she 
could not name her to the day of her death 
without tears. The union between them had 
been an uncommonly strong one. “As mine own 
shadow is iy child to me,” Grisell’s mother 
might well have said; and when she was dying 
she took the hand of her daughter in hers, and 
said, “My dear Grisell, blessed be you above all, 
for a helpful child have you been tome.” “My 
helpful child!” says Miss Baillie, “was the fond 
and grateful appellation bestowed upon our hero- 
ine with her mother’s dying blessing; and could 
the daughters of every family conceive the ail 
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approbation and happiness of cheerful and useful 
occupation, the love of God and favor of man 
which is earned by this blessed character of help- 
fulness, how much vanity, and weariness, and 
disappointment, and discontent, would be ban- 
ished from many a prosperous home! ‘It is more 
blessed to minister, than be ministered unto,’ said 
the most perfect character that ever appeared in 
human form.” 

Lady Hume’s Bible, soon after her death, was 
presented to Grisell by her father. In it a beauti- 
ful character of his wife was written. And now 
her father was her especial care, although the Lady 
Julian lived with him and kept his house. She 
watched over his health and comfort, and, during 
the latter part of his life, examined and settled his 
stewards’ accounts. When she was at London she 
always wrote to him or her sister by every other 
post, and was careful to send him every news- 
paper, book, or pamphlet that she thought would 
give him pleasure. 

Still “helpful” for others, we find her, at sixty- 
eight years of age, residing in Naples for the ben- 
efit of her son-in-law, Lord Binning, and, when 
he died, going to Oxford with his children, to re- 
main till they had finished their collegiate course. 


delight of her life for forty-eight years, and with 
whom she had never had the shadow of a quar- 
rel or misunderstanding,” was removed from her 
by death. He had lived a pious and exemplary 
life, following his sainted father as he had fol- 
lowed Christ, and his last short illness was spent 
in pouring out prayers for his family and him- 
self. Yet great as were Lady Baillie’s consola- 
tions, her affectionate nature almost sunk beneath 
the stroke; but she tried to live because others 
needed her. She consented to remain at Oxford, 
where she could be most useful, although she 
sickened for the seclusion of her own home. 
When she did return to it, however, it seemed 
dark and desolate without its owner, although 
we doubt not the home that he had reached 
appeared to her mantled with brighter light. 
After remaining at home a few years, she ac- 
companied her grandsons to London, to give them 
the benefit of her care and supervision. While 
there she took a severe cold, which terminated 
her useful life. We learn that she departed calm 
and serene, in Christian trust—but few words she 
said are given us. She asked to be laid beside 
her husband at Mellerstain; but afterward, with 
her usual thoughtfulness for others, suggested that 
it might be too much trouble and inconvenience 
to her friends at that season. But, she added, 


“in a black purse in my cabinet you will fiad 








money sufficient to do it.” She died on the 6th 
of December, 1746; and on Christmas, which, 
as we have said, was her birthday, her body 
was placed beside him whose spirit she had 
greeted a few days earlier in heaven. A marble 
monument, with an inscription written by a son 
of Bishop Burnet, gives the leading incidents of 
her life. 

We should love to see the castle where she 
was born, and the place in which she spent her 
married life, for the memory of the wise and 
good hallows the spots in which they have dwelt. 
But Redbraes is supplanted by the more modern 
structure of Marchmont House, and under its 
noble avenue of trees she probably never walked. 
It is said to contain many family portraits; but 
whether the one we should most like to see is 
there we can not tell. Yet we would hardly 
think that the friends of Grisell could let her 
go to the grave, “and leave the world no copy,” 
although she herself would be the last to imagine 
that her name would have a charm for distant 
generations. We do not know at what period of 
her life it was that she and her daughter visited 
Utrecht in company. But they did so, and Lady 


| Baillie visited every part of the quaint old city 
But while there the husband who “had been the | 
| their old home, and desiring much to enter it. 


with lively interest, pointing out to her daughter 


But neither money nor entreaties availed. “Their 
shoes were too dirty,” the woman said; and 
though Grisell offered to take them off if she 
might only be admitted, she was still refused 
access. Miss Baillie thus sketches the scene: 


“Fondly that homely house she eyed, 
The doors, the windows, every thing 
Which to her back-cast thoughts could bring 
The scenes of other days. Then she applied 
To knocker bright her thrilling hand, 
And begged, as strangers in the land, 
Admittance from the household dame, 
And thus preferred her gentle claim : 
‘This house was once my happy home— 
Its rooms, its stairs, I fain would see; 
Its meanest nook is dear to me, 
Let me and mine within its threshold come.’ 
But, no! this might not be— 
Their feet might soil her polished floor ; 
The dame fast shut the hostile door, 
A Belgian housewife she. 
‘Fear not such harm; we ’ll doff our shoes; 
Do not our earnest suit refuse ! 
We'll give thee thanks, we ’II give thee gold ; 
Do not kind courtesy withhold !’ 
But still it might not be— 
The dull, unpliant dame refused her gentle plea.” 


It has been a great pleasure to us w linger 
over the character of one whose whole life was 
marked, like Grisell Baillie’s, with acts of kindness 
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and of love. No brilliancy dazzles us “with 
excess of light ;” no unattainable traits discourage 
us. She was one of those sweet, natural, every- 
day characters which Wordsworth describes, as 


“A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


It does not need literature or accomplishments to 
make such a woman interesting. She would be 
charming if she never read any book except the 
Bible. None of us may be called to meet the 
extraordinary circumstances of her life; but daily 
duties rightly fulfilled, and perpetual sacrifices 
meekly borne, will, with the blessing of God, 
tend to make us vessels meet for the Master’s use, 
and prepare us more faithfully to do his holy will. 


PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF A COUNTRY 
PASTOR. 
NUMBER II. 
MADE PERFECT THROUGH SUFFERING. 


DARE say you remember the story of a trav- 

eler who lost his way by night among the 
mountains, and who, on shouting for help, was 
startled to hear his cries echoed and reéchoed 
from peak to peak in endless succession. Every 
sound he made seemed to be flung back upon 
him by spirit voices on all sides, so that he dared 
not utter a word or make a sound. 
think that his sensations were similar to mine 
when I saw some passages from my life actually 
in print. 
your readers my confidents. I started back and 
“recoiled e’en from the sound myself had made.” 
Let me confess, too, that I felt some trepidation 
as to how Deborah might take the allusion to 
her youthful foibles and the revival of long- 
buried griefs. When, therefore, a few days ago, 
she took up the magazine I fell into a quiet nap, 
“my custom sometimes of an afternoon,” like 
the murdered King of Denmark. On this occa- 
sion, however, I was, as the Yankees say, “play- 
ing possum,” and kept my ears open though my 
eyes were shut. I could distinctly trace Debo- 
rah’s course through the narrative by the various 
intonations of her—humph. At first it seemed to 
express mere surprise, then it became indignant 
and expostulatory, then mildly approving, and at 
last ceased altogether. I looked up and her 
cheeks were wet with tears. But I am so accus- 
tomed to talk with you freely and without con- 
straint that I always forget that “faith ye ’ll print 
it.’ I warned you at the outset against the gar- 
rulity of an old man. 


I should | 


It is, I suppose, by force of contrast that the 
case of Captain Bligh and his daughter so forci- 
bly recalls to my memory that of Mr. Myers. 
He was, at the period of which I spoke in my 
last letter, a prominent and valuable member of 
the Church. I never knew a man of more stern 
integrity, of more unflinching courage, or more 
steadfast adherence to truth and principle. He 
was the largest and wealthiest miller in this part 
of the country, and had been the architect of his 
own fortunes. Longford Mill, at the end of the 
valley about half a mile to the north of the town, 
with the land adjoining, belonged to him. His 
prosperity he owed very much to his integrity. 
Despising the mean tricks practiced by rival mill- 
ers, he was scrupulously honest. For miles round 
it was a common phrase, “If Mr. Myers says so, 
of course that’s enough.” Shrewd sense, indom- 
itable energy, and unwearied diligence, together 
with his high reputation, abundantly explain his 
remarkable success in business. 

One or two events which happened shortly 
after I became acquainted with him may tend 
to illustrate his character. In those days to be a 
Dissenter and a Whig required much courage 
and strength of mind, being both difficult and 
dangerous. Any approach to Jacobinism, as it 
used to be called, drew down the hostility both 
of the government and the mob. Mr. Myers, 
however, so far from disavowing his convictions, 
would not even conceal them. The more vio- 
lently they were assailed, the more steadfast was 





| - * . 
| his adherence to, the more resolute his assertion 


I had not felt before that I was making | 
| of course, a marked man. 


of, his political and religious principles. He was, 
In an inferior position 
he would have been crushed, but he was too 
strong for that. He was not secure, however, 
from annoyance. On one occasion, at a time of 
great political excitement, he was assailed in 
passing through the streets by a gang of black- 
guards, who had been set on by some of the 
neighboring gentry. At first they contented them- 
selves by following him with abusive epithets, 
but soon proceeded to pelt him with stones and 
mud. Too proud to show any signs of fear, he 
would neither seek shelter in the houses he 
passed, nor accelerate his pace homeward. Turn- 
ing the corner of a street, followed closely by the 
mob, the son of one of his principal political op- 
ponents came suddenly upon them. He was a 
fine youth of about fifteen, and was mounted 
upon a splendid blood horse, which, startled by 





the sudden uproar, began to plunge violently. 
| The lad, however, endeavored to force it through 
| the crowd, and would probably have succeeded, 
| but a missile intended for Mr. Myers struck it 
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violently on the head, as it was rearing, and 
seemed to drive it frantic. It lashed out so 
fiercely with both fore and hind feet that no one 
dared to approach, and speedily flung its rider 
violently upon the pavement. The poor youth 
lay unconscious, bleeding profusely from a gash 
in the forehead, beneath the heels of the mad- 
dened animal. Mr. Myers, turning at the in- 
stant, saw what had happened, and making his 
way through the crowd, which stood transfixed 
with terror, he seized the horse’s head with a 
grasp like that of a vise, and throwing the animal 
back upon its haunches, with the other hand 
extricated the youth from his perilous position. 
Flinging the bridle to some of the bystanders, 
he exclaimed, “Lead the poor beast home, fel- 
lows!” and carried the unconscious youth into 
the nearest house. I need hardly say that the 
mob, cowed by this display of courage and hero- 
ism, slunk away; and he having learned from 
the medical man, who was on the spot immedi- 
ately, that the injury was not serious, returned 
home without waiting for thanks. 

Some time after this event a famine, still re- 
membered by our oldest citizens, prevailed, oc- 


casioning much distress. As usual, the millers | 


and corn-factors were blamed for it, and Mr. 
Myers’s “Jacobin principles” made him specially 
obnoxious. There had already been a good deal 
of rioting in the district, and there was a rumor, 
which, however, no one could trace to any good 
source, that Longford Mill was to be attacked 
next day. Mr. Myers sent to inform the magis- 
trates of the rumor, and asked protection, as the 
local constabulary were too weak to give it. It 
was commonly reported that hostility to his prin- 
ciples made them treat his application with indif- 
ference, and it was known that some among them 
had said that they should like to see Myers smart. 
At any rate no help was forthcoming. 

As the evening of the day drew on there was 
evidently some confusion and excitement ity the 
town; strangers from the neighboring collieries 
were observed very busy going from house to 


house in the lower parts of the town, and pres- | 


ently crowds began to gather. 


tion, offered some excuse for the scenes of vio- 
lence which followed. They commenced by 


parading the streets and demanding bread from | 
the bakers’ shops. Defenseless as we were, this | 


was given, but in quantities so small in propor- 


tion to the numbers demanding it, that it served | 
At 


rather to irritate than allay the excitement. 
last the ery was raised, “To Longford, to Long- 
ford !” 


Their pale, thin, | 
woe-begone faces, telling of hunger and priva- | 


This was immediately acted upon, and | 


the crowd proceeded thither. Hearing what was 
passing, I at once started to give the alarm; and, 
taking a short cut across the fields, I arrived in 
time. I found Mr. Myers busy making prepara- 
tions to defend himself. He at once placed his 
wife and children under my care, with the request 
that I would conduct them to some place of 
safety in the neighborhood. Retaining with him- 
self a few servants, whose fidelity he had often 
tried, and whom he could fully trust, he sent all 
the rest away. They proceeded to bolt and bar 
the heavy gates which led to the house and mill, 
and then retreated into the mill itself, which, 
from its position, they knew would be the point 
| of attack. They strongly barricaded the doors 
and windows, and, having provided themselves 
with arms, awaited the result. These arrange- 
ments were barely completed when the mob ar- 
rived. As had been foreseen, the outer gates 
only detained them a few minutes; just long 
enough to permit the preparations for defense to 
be finished. The mob came thronging into the 
yard and demanded to see Mr. Myers. He 
showed himself at a window over the doorway, 
which had been left open for that purpose, and 
_asked what they wanted. They replied that 
| they were starving, and would have food. He 
told them that he never had, and never would, 
| yield to force and threats; but if they retired 
| peaceably he would send some sacks of flour 
| next day to the workhouse to be distributed to 
| those who really were in want, They insisted 
| upon being supplied at once, and threatened to 
proceed to violence if they were refused. He 
replied that they had his answer; that it was at 
| their peril if they attempted to force an entrance ; 
| that he and his men were well armed, and that 
if they crossed the threshold he would fire upon 
| them. Closing the window, he then withdrew. 
This was the signal for a tremendous attack upon 
| the massy oaken doors of the mill. They were 
| too strong, too firmly clamped with iron, and too 





well barricaded from within to yield to the blows, 
heavy though they were. Foiled in this attempt, 
the rioters then attempted to burn an entrance, but 
without success. The torches they had brought 
with them were laid against the doors, but went 
out before the heavy timbers would ignite. At 
, length a shout of triumph was heard. A number 
of men had found their way round to the stables 
in the rear, and were returning thence laden with 
| straw. This they piled up against the entrance, 
which was soon in flames, and in a few minutes, 
the wood-work being burnt through, the doors 
were driven in, falling with a heavy crash with a 
shower of sparks. ‘The man who seemed to act 
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as leader sprang in by the opening thus made; 
but scarcely had he done so when he was seized 
by the throat and dragged to the ground by Lion, 
a magnificent mastiff belonging to Mr. Myers. 
The mob recoiled before this unlooked-for en- 
emy; and the voice of Mr. Myers was heard, 
declaring that he would shoot the next man who 
entered. After a moment’s consultation another 
rush was again made at the entrance; but fe 
leader of it fell at the report of a rifle from the 
interior, and the rest retreated. The little garri- 
son had this great advantage, that they were per- 
fectly concealed by the darkness of the passage 
in which they stood, while every movement of 
the rioters could be distinctly seen in the light 
of the flames they had kindled. Not daring to 
risk their lives against an unseen foe, they made 
no further attempt to enter; but a large party 
again went to the stables, and returned laden 
with combustibles, which they proceeded to heap 
up upon the still burning wood-work. They had 
formed the fiendish design of burning down the 
mill with its occupants. The flames spread rap- 
idly, and soon reached the two men over whom 
Lion was keeping guard. Their shrieks were 
horrible, for the dog would not let them move, 
seizing them in his huge jaws whenever they 
attempted to rise. Mr. Myers sent two of his 
men forward to drag them further in, out of 
reach of the flames. The fire still continued to 
spread; but the little garrison, not daring to 
leave their post, could only judge of its progress 
by the increasing heat and smoke, or by the ex- 
ulting shouts of the mob, as it broke out at some 
fresh point. It was a time of terrible suspense ; 
but the men with Mr. Myers have often told me 
that they never saw him more calm or unmoved 
in manner, and that he gave his orders without 
betraying the least excitement. 

He had begun to abandon any hope of saving 
the premises with their valuable stock, and was 
making arrangements to escape by the rear across 
the mill-dam if possible, when a shout very dif- 
ferent to any former one was raised by the crowd, 
who began rapidly to disperse in all directions, 
They had caught sight of a party of dragoons 
coming full gallop over the brow of the hill. 
The father of the youth whose life Mr. Myers 
had saved, hearing of the apathy of the magis- 
trates, had ridden off as soon as the rioting began 
to a military post in the neighborhood to ask 
assistance. The officer in command turned out 
his men at once. On the way mounted messen- 
gers had met him with intelligence of the attack 
on Longford, and when within two or three miles 
of the place, the red glow in the sky showed 


what was going on in the valley, and that if he 
was to be of any service not a moment must be 
lost. They arrived, as we have seen, just in time. 
The fire was with some difficulty got under, a 
few prisoners were taken by the dragoons and 
the local constables, who appeared on the scene 
as soon as all danger was over; the wounded 
man was found to have been more frightened than 
hurt, and, with his fellow-rioters, was marched 
off to jail. At the subsequent assizes the two 
who had actually entered the mill were sentenced 
to death, the rest to transportation for life. By 
dint of great exertion Mr. Myers got the capital 
sentence commuted; at his special request their 
lives were spared, and all were transported to- 
gether. 

Such was Mr. Myers—stern, steadfast, and in- 
flexible. It is out of such material that heroes 
and martyrs are made. He was in spirit a hero 
and a martyr already, and was prepared any day 
to go to the stake for his opinions. As I have 
said, he was a self-made man and the architect 
of his own fortunes. But no nobleman could 
blazon his arms or trace his pedigree with greater 
pride than he felt in producing a brace of pistols 
and a heavy horseman’s sword which had been 
borne by an ancestor in Cromwell’s troop at Mar- 
ston Moor and Naseby. “Yet lackest thou one 
thing!” would, however, have doubtless been said 
to him by our Master as well as to the rich young 
man in the Gospel. There was about him a 
sternness, a self-will, a want of tenderness and 
sympathy of which, I think, the indications are 
not wanting in the two incidents I have recorded. 
It seemed as though the milder graces of the 
Christian character could not flourish in that iron 
nature, could not even take root in that rocky 
soil, I often used to think of the striking con- 
trast he afforded to those lines of Dr. Watts— 





“He knows what sore temptations mean, 
For he has felt the same.” 


He seemed proof against temptations, and 
always recurred to my mind when I read our 
Lord’s words about “the righteous man who 
needeth no repentauce.” I am not sure about 
| the meaning of that passage, but I think it refers 
_ to men of his make and temperament. He was 
|" unmistakably a just, upright, God-fearing man, 
| but stern and proud. This all felt; his family 

most of all. The rigid, inflexible manner in 
which he ruled his household made it a perfect 
| pattern of order and regularity, but there was a 
| coldness and severity about every thing which 
| was almost painful. His wife, a timid, kind- 
| hearted creature, regarded him with reverence 























THE GOOD MAN NEVER DIES. 





and love unbounded. The idea of having a will 
of her own never seemed to occur to her mind. 
Of their family the daughters, like the mother, 
were gentle, amiable, and unresisting; but the 
only son inherited his father’s force of character. 
From a boy he chafed at the restraints imposed 
upon him. Not daring openly to disobey his 
father, he began to deceive him, formed pursuits 
and associates of which nothing was known at 
home. Debarred from any amusement in his 
father’s presence, he sought pleasure elsewhere, 
where he could be free from restraint. And thus 
a nature which, under proper discipline, might 
have been a very fine one, became degraded and 
debased through being thrown for recreation upon 
secret and forbidden indulgences. Mr. Myers was, 
of course, profoundly ignorant of this. Indeed, 
I have often observed that men of his make are 
more easily deceived than others. They are so 
accustomed to receive implicit obedience that they 
do not readily suspect any one of disobeying or 
deceiving them. The mother, as I afterward 
learned, had long known or suspected what was 
going on, but dared not divulge it, dreading the 
outbreak which would follow. This explained 
the growing expression of sadness which I noticed 
in her, but could not account for. I can hardly 
expect the opinion of a childless old man to have 
much weight with parents, but I must say, as the 
result of long and careful observation, that noth- 
ing is so dangerous as the want of perfect and 
mutual confidence between father and child. It 
must be disastrous; it may be, as in this case, 
fatal. Yet how wonderfully does our heavenly 
Father bring good out of evil, light out of dark- 
ness! He turns even the follies and sins of men 
into the instrument of his own most gracious de- 
signs, and “makes ALL THrNes work together for 
good to them that love God.” 

But I must be wearying you with these rem- 
iniscences of my revered friend “now with God.” 
At any rate I must close for the present. The 
space you put at my disposal is more than ex- 
hausted. If you will let me finish my narrative 
of his life in your next number, I shall be glad. 
I think that some lessons will be found in it which 
may prove useful. At any rate the review of all 
the circumstances has been beneficial to my own 
heart, and taught me many things I have been 
glad to learn. In the sentiment of the Psalmist, 
“God leadeth us by a way that we know not to a 
city of habitations.” 


Ir you would not have affliction visit you 
twice, listen at once to what it teaches you. 





THE GOOD MAN NEVER DIES. 


BY B. 8. BAXTER, ESQ. 


THE good man never dies, 

Though his threescore years and ten 
May have passed unheeded by 

In the busy marts of men— 
In the furrowed field or grove— 

Upon mountain, sea, or shore— 
Still his untold deeds of love 

Are a blessing evermore. 


As the circlets of the sea, 
At the pebble’s tiny fall; 
As the wavelets of the air, 
From the mountain hunter’s call; 
As the streaming of the light; 
So, ’mid weariness and strife, 
Do his words of gentle kindness 
Fill the infinite of life. 


They live while he is wasting; 
They breathe while he is gone; 
Immortal in its freshness 
Is every good deed done, 
Immortal in its blessing ; 
Yet more undying still, 
To wither and to blacken 
Igevery deed of ill. 


We do not die, we can not; 
For hasting ever on 
Are the moments that are past, 
With the actions that are done; 
With the keys of light and darkness, 
We before the future stand, 
*T is through the gateway of the glory 
We must reach the better land. 


————°@ o—____——_ 


THE DEAD ALONE ARE GREAT. 


Tue dead alone are great! 
While heavenly plants abide on earth, 
The soil is one of dewless dearth; 
But when they die, a morning shower 
Comes down to make their memories flower 
With odors sweet though late. 


The dead alone are fair! 
While they are with us, strange lives play 
Before our eyes, and chase away 
God’s light ; but let them pale and die, 
And swell the stores of memory ; 

There is no envy there. 


The dead alone are dear! 
While they are here long shadows fall 
From our own forms, and darken all ; 
But when they leave us, all the shade 
Is round our own sad footsteps made, 
And they are bright and clear. 


The dead alone are blest ! 
While they are here clouds mar the day, 
And bitter snow-falls nip their May ; 
But when their tempest time is done, 
The light and heat of Heaven’s own sun 
Broods on their land of rest. 
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OUR YOUTH. 
THEIR PRINCIPLES AND PROSPECTS. 
BY REV. E. THOMSON, D. D. 


UT what shall we say of honor? Even that 
which the mere worldling seeks has its use. 
Though it may not set a leg, or assuage a wound, 
or be felt by a dead man, it will not be renounced 
by the young without a struggle; for it hath 
titles, authority, social elevation, flattery, grandeur : 
it may prepare for its votary a path cleared and 
sanded, guarded with bayonets, vocal with music, 
and encompassed by a rejoicing populace cloud- 
ing the roofs and streets of the metropolis: it 
may move him onward on golden wheels, her- 
alded by trumpets and followed by dignitaries to 
historic halls, and, amid the roar of artillery and 
the shouts of a nation, seat him above venerated 
senates: it may, amid the blessings of bishops, 
the praises of orators, and the chanting of Ze 
Deumas, place a crown upon his head. 

There is another honor; it is bestowed in the 
world of mind—the world where Homer, Soc- 
rates, and Newton hold their provinces, sway 
their scepters, and receive their homage from age 
to age; where Christ rules above all with ever- 
widening sway. 

Which do you prefer? The first is uncertain, 
for the hand that crowns to-day may decapitate 
to-morrow ; it is transitory—a mere illusion, which 
is soon dissipated. No artificial forms or empty 


flatteries can make a great man out of a little | 


one long, or protract the rule of a powerless mind 
beyond his breath; it may, indeed, give a man a 
name, but only to be despised. The second is 
permanent: the example, the spirit, the philos- 
ophy of a great mind shines, like the sun, from 
day to day and from age to age. 

The fortunes of such a one have little or no 
effect upon his fame. Like the artificial elevation 
of littleness is the artificial depression of great- 
ness; mind finds its place in the world of mind 
according to the law of mental attraction. An 
ovation does not embellish the glory of a com- 
mander, nor does a deposition tarnish it. The 
fine of Miltiades throws a shade over the Senate 
of Athens, but not on the hero of Marathon. 
How much money had Socrates? with whom did 
he associate? in what style did he live? what 
offices did he fill? what honors did he receive ? 
Who cares? He is Socrates still—no more, no 
less. ‘The exile of Hannibal, the assassination 
of Cxsar, the captivity of Napoleon, obscure not 
the military genius that beams from Canna, Phar- 





* Concluded from page 287, 








salia, and Austerlitz. Take the cardinal’s cap 
from Woolsey, and you would not diminish his 
figure in history; put it on Milton, and you would 
not enlarge his. Marius entered Rome in tri- 
umph; Paul in bonds. Could they exchange 
with each other their respective emblems, would 
the former be any less, or would the latter be 
any greater ? 

To secure this higher honor there are two 
ways—one by the display of great powers or 
the great use of ordinary ones; the other by de- 
votion to a great cause. The latter is the surer. 
The rock of a great cause is to a man like Mount 
Sinai to Moses. As he ascends, the overshadow- 
ing cloud, and the trembling earth, and peal on 
peal, and flash on flash, will impart to him their 
own sublimity; and as he comes down to the 
murmuring multitude, he will come with Divine 
law, and his face will shine though he wist it 
not. Such a cause may not bring popularity, 
which, being the mere echo of a chord struck in 
harmony with a people’s heart, is evanescent as 
the frames of human feeling; but it will finally 
bring a fame which, resting upon the broad and 
deep foundations of eternal law, will steadily rise 
in silent and sustained majesty. 

Success, like honor, is of two kinds. Though 
what the world calls success is not likely to 
attend the benevolent man, the higher and no- 
bler success is, 

The world may gather around a good man in 
his prime, and reproach him thus: “With your 
piercing genius, pregnant talents, and bold and 
daring spirit, if, instead of cultivating a too ten- 
der sensibility, devoting your energies to a rude 
class that can neither appreciate you nor your 
motives, engaging in enterprises which, if not 
impracticable, will require ages for their accom- 
plishment, you had regarded only your own in- 
terest or ambition, entered the service of those 
who could have understood and paid for your 
labors, accommodated yourself to the progress 
of events, and aimed at the preservation of exist- 
ing institutions, so far from being pinched with 
poverty, unknown to fame, debarred from power, 
and hooted as a fanatic, you might have won a 
sword, a miter, or a crown.” Suffice it to reply, 
“Though I have not made myself a conqueror, 
a bishop, or a king, I have made myself a man.” 
To do this is to do more than all else. To have 
the wild passions of the human heart tamed and 
trained to the voice of reason—to have the pow- 
ers of the mind armed, equipped, and drilled to 
march with precision to the music of truth—to 
have the whole immortal man, at slightest tap 
of conscience, marshaled for the right against 
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a world, is the highest success, Take all the 
world can give you, and then let us try you. 

Did the great poet succeed, who closed his 
career singing, 

“ My life is in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone; 

The worm, the canker, and the griet 

Are mine alone.” 
Did that greatest of diplomatists succeed, who 
wrote, “ Eighty-three years of life are spent—what 
care! what perturbation! what anxiety! what ill- 
will! what sad complications! and now what re- 
mains? Nothing but a profound sentiment of 
discouragement as to the future and disgust as 
to the past.” Did the greatest of modern mon- 
archs succeed? True, he vanquished the mar- 
velous Charles XII; enlarged the boundaries of 
his empire; united the Black Sea, the Caspian, 
and the Baltic; raised a barbarous people to civ- 
ilization, and placed an inconsiderable kingdom 
in the front rank of nations; but, though he civ- 
ilized the Muscovites, he himself remained a 
barbarian. Cruel, unhappy, ferocious, he says, 
“T can reform my people, but I can not reform 
myself.” Much greater success hath “he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

Thus far of personal success. May we expect 
success from benevolent plans? In some form 
surely. 

To die, like Epaminondas or Wolfe, in sight 
of the falling colors or flying columns of the foe, 
is to succeed. ‘To put yourself in the right is to 
succeed, for it brings you into alliance with God. 
To sow the seed of truth is itself to succeed, for 
it is vital. Though with weeping and trembling 
it may be cast into the ground, it will germinate, 
it will bear fruit after its kind; it is watched, 
and warmed, and watered by One whose eye 
never sleeps. It may be crushed, but it will rise 
again, for it is immortal. It follows not the fate 
of its advocate; nay, “the blood of the martyr 
is the seed of the Church.” 

Cato, devoting himself to liberty, opposed the 
triumvirate: when Cesar crossed the Rubicon, 
Cato entered the lines of Pompey; he fought at 
Dyrachium and at Pharsalia; he took command 
of the Corcyrean fleet, he traversed the Lybian 
sands to join Scipio, he fortified himself in Utica 
in vain; and when the conqueror was upon him, 
stabbed himself, feeling, as Lucian expresses it, 
“The victorious cause pleases the gods, but the 
conquered—Cato.” 

No, Cato, the cause still lives, and all the more 
for the energy, the singleness of purpose, the zeal, 
with which you fought its fight. Better than the 
pagan Senator knew that Christian martyr, who, 








when the flames kindled around him, said, “Be 
of good courage, Master Ridley, for we shall this 
day light such a candle in England as shall not 
be put out.” 

The greatest triumph the world ever saw was 
a death; and since that death the instrument of 
crucifixion has been the symbol of immortality. 
Take error with all its crowns; give me for the 
first, the midst, the final fight, truth even with 
its cross. 

Thus far of success in time; but there is some- 
thing higher. This mysterious life is connected 
with another. See that youthful artist. He rises 
early, sits up late, and eats the bread of careful- 
ness; poring over geometry by day and the ca- 
daver by night. At length he receives the portion 
of goods that falleth to him, and bids farewell to 
his native land. Sailing from sea to sea, and 
wandering from city to city, from gallery to gal- 
lery, from master to master, from model to model, 
he cries after hidden beauty as after hidden treas- 
ure. Pestilence, and persecution, and poverty 
buffet him in vain; though with dim eyes, and 
tattered garments, and a pale cheek, he is happy 
if he can but embody his conceptions in the 
marble. Even on his neglected cot, while fever 
burns through his veins, he, in dreams and de- 
lirium, is before the stone, and the fragments fly 
around him till beauty smiles beneath his chisel. 

At length he returns to his native land—now 
the tomb of all that his young heart loved— 
bringing only a solitary statue. He places it in 
the rotunda of the capitol, and sits by, morning 
and night, to hearken to the comments of the 
crowds, Mark how he weeps as some ladies, 
glancing alternately at the threadbare garments 
of the statuary and the godlike limbs of the 
statue, make unfavorable comments. 

Do you wonder? He has been an exile from 
his native land; he has consumed all his living; 
he has spent the best years of his life and the best 
energies of his mind; he has been in perils by sea 
and perils by land, in sorrows and disappointments, 


| in pestilence and poverty, in pain and persecution, 


and all he has to show for it is this statue; if that 
is a failure, life with him is a failure. But hither 
comes a group of senators—reputed connoisseurs. 
The artist conceals himself behind them as they 
draw up before the captivating form. How he 
smiles as he catches the words, “charming, per- 
fect—equal to the noblest specimens of Grecian 
art.’ His statue will be purchased to fill a vacant 
niche in his country’s capitol; it will be an intro- 
duction to the highest social circles; it will create 
a profitable demand: for that skill of which it is 
the exponent. His fortune and his fame are made. 
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The young man must go forth a wanderer. 
Toils, trials, afflictions, disappointments, bereave- 
ments, await him; perhaps also luxuries, riches, 
chaplets. No matter. 
grimage he will have nothing to show but an 
immortal soul. If it bear the beautiful sculpture 
of a holy life, he may confidently show it in the 
capitol of the universe; for the angels shall pause 
to admire it, and the Ancient of Days shall smile 
as he looks down upon the image of his son. 
Bend, reader, your knees and concentrate your 
energies to attain that image. 

Though wealth and honor are no bars to salva- 
tion, they are no proofs of it. Be not deceived 
by appearances. A great man is dying; attend- 
ants lap him in music, sprinkle him with odors, 
crown him with garlands, and soothe him with 
praises as he leaves the world. Tolling bells 
usher in the day; the wheels of commerce and 
the places of amusement stop; the flags fly at 
half-mast; minute guns mark the melancholy 
moments as the long-drawn funeral procession 
moves, at the sound of muffled drums, behind 
the plumed hearse to the sumptuous sepulcher. 
A few months and his statue is raised upon a 
lofty column on a public square. Grand exit 
from the world! was it preceded by a corre- 
sponding life? Yes, the man was rich; he 
clothed himself in purple and fine linen, and 
fared sumptuously every day. Amazing suc- 
cess! Not so, thought the departed spirit when 
he lifted up his eyes. 

But, lo! another death. The police officer in 
his morning beat, as he passes arich man’s gate, 
stumbles over a beggar’s corpse. He bids the 
passing dustman lay it in his cart and convey it 
to potter’s field. Little is said as the emaciated, 
mutilated body is shoveled, in its rags, into the 
earth. Whoisthat? It is the poor, unfortunate, 
sickly orphan, that, when he grew helpless, used 
to be laid at the general’s gate that he might be 
fed with the dogs of the crumbs that fell from 
his table. Pitiable object! what a failure was 
life with him! There was a company of rejoicing 
angels, however, that, as they bore the liberated, 
sanctified spirit to the bosom of God, thought 
differently. 

Let not men be waifs on the sea of life, but 
“ flag-ships,” commanded and commissioned. 


Let the object of life be worthy: “mens sana | 


in corpore sano” is not the whole of well-being: 
to till the earth, and tame the beasts, and utter 
speech, though noble, are not the noblest func- 


tions of humanity ; nor is the acquisition of riches | 


and chaplets the highest achievement. 


Bearing the Divine image, sunk by the fall, 


At the close of his pil- | 





redeemed by the cross, instructed by God, guarded 
by angels, encompassed by an abiding city whose 
eternal realities are concealed by the shadows 
of mortality, but whose living light oft breaks 
through the decaying temples of the flesh, it 
behooves us to turn from trifles to the life and 
death that is set before us. 

But it is not enough to save ourselves; we are 
debtors to the world; and if the extent of our 
power is the measure of our obligation, how much 
do we owe? The forces of nature, no more mys- 
terious or dreadful, are harnessed to our chariot 
wheels, and move forward in speed and mode 
conformable to our computations. Knowledge— 
no more like the candles of the altar or the 
lamps of the watched sepulcher—shines over hill 
and valley like a new-risen sun. Religion, in- 
stead of lingering with shepherds on the mount- 
ains, is dictating to kings. On all sides Horebs 
blaze at the feet of prophets, and prostrate na- 
tions await deliverers; already the paschal lamb 
is slain, and burning Sinais breathe Divine law. 

We once sighed to catch the lost strains of the 
heavenly harpers that sang creation’s morning 
song, but not now. Our ears are attent to catch 
the music of the angels who shall sing its even- 
ing hymn. Is it fancy, or do we hear the first, 
faint notes of the vesper chorus? The eyes of 
men are growing dim; but blessed are the eyes 
of our youth, for they may see, and their ears, 
for they may hear, and their hands, for they may 
do, wondrous things. 


—————-69e= 


ODE TO THE SABBATH. 
BY WAIF WOODLAND. 


I Lovg thee more, sweet Sabbath day, 
Than any of the seven; 

The only given resting-place 
Between the earth and heaven; 


The green oasis looming up 
Amid the desert’s sand ; 

The shadow of a “mighty rock” 
Within a weary land. 


Bright emblem of a calmer day, 
When earth’s stern toils are o’er; 

Sweet shadow of that waving tree, 
On the eternal shore! 


Thou spreadst a cool, refreshing shade 
Along life’s burning waste, 

Where the poor, thirsting soul may pause, 
And living waters taste. 


Yea, drink a free and full supply, 
And lave within that tide, 

Whose crystal current bears the soul 
Up to the Orueified. 
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METHODISM AND THE MORAVIANS. 


BY REV. A. STEVENS, LL. D, 


HE history of the Moravians is one of the 
most suggestive and romantic chapters in the 
annals of the Church. Its relations to Methodism 
have never been adequately stated, though grate- 
fully alluded to by all the biographers of the 
Wesleys. I propose to sketch them rapidly; the 
task will be an agreeable one to myself, not only, I 
am sure, that my Methodist readers will thankfully 
join me in acknowledging our obligations to the 
“United Brethren,” but because the record, should 
it come under the eyes of any of those beloved 
Brethren, may afford to them an encouraging les- 
son, and a grateful testimony of our continued 
affection for them. 

Neither of the Wesleys had found “peace with 
God” in the “Holy Club” at Oxford. They were 
yet the victims of asceticism and formalism when 
they left it. They hoped to find rest for their 
souls in the labors and sacrifices of a missionary 
life in Georgia. They embarked for that colony 
on the 14th of October, 1735. On board the ship 
they found one hundred and twenty-four persons, 
including twenty-six German Moravians, with 
their Bishop, David Netschman. John Wesley 
seems immediately, though informally, to have 
been recognized as the religious head of the 
floating community, and his Methodical habits 
prevailed over all around him. The ship became 
at once a Bethel Church and a seminary. The 
daily course of life among the Methodist party, 
directed by Wesley: From four till five o’clock 
in the morning each of them used private prayer; 
from five till seven they read the Bible together, 
carefully comparing it with the writings of the 
earliest Christian ages; at seven they breakfasted ; 
at eight were the public prayers. From nine to 
twelve Wesley usually studied German and Del- 
amotte Greek, while Charles Wesley wrote ser- 
mons, and Ingham instructed the children.* At 
twelve they met to give an account of what each 
had done since their last meeting, and of what 
they designed to do before the next. About one 
they dined; the time from dinner to four was 
spent in reading to persons on board, a number 
of whom each of them had taken in charge, or 
in speaking to them severally. At four were the 
evening prayers, when either the second lesson 
of the day was explained—as the first always 
was in the morning—or the children were cate- 





*Both Delamotte and Ingham were his associate mis- 
sionaries, and the latter had been a member of the “Holy 
Club” at Oxford. 


chised and instructed before the congregation. 
From fiveyto six they again retired for private 
prayer. From six to seven Wesley read in his 
state-room to two or three of the passengers, and 
each of his brethren to a few more in theirs; at 
seven he joined the Germans in their public 
service, while Ingham was reading between decks 
to as many as desired to hear. At eight they 
met again to exhort and instruct one another. 
Between nine and ten he went to bed, where, 
says Wesley, “neither the roaring of the sea, nor 
the motion of the ship, could take away the 
refreshing sleep which God gave us.” Here was 
practical “Methodism” still struggling in its form 
ing process; it was Epworth rectors and Susan- 
nah Wesley’s regimen afloat on the Atlantic. 

The great event of the voyage, as affecting the 
history of Methodism, was the illustration of gen- 
uine religion which the little band of Moravian 
passengers gave during a perilous storm. Wesley 
had observed with deep interest their humble 
piety, in offices of mutual kindness and service, 
and in patience under occasional maltreatment ; 
but when the storm arose there was an oppor- 
tunity, he says, of seeing whether they were de- 
livered from the spirit of fear, as well as from 
that of pride, anger, and revenge. In the midst 
of the psalm with which their service began the 
sea broke over the ship, split the main-sail into 
pieces, and poured in between the decks as if 
the great deep had already swallowed them up. 
A terrible alarm and outcry arose among the 
English, but the Germans calmly sung on. Wes- 
ley asked one of them afterward, “Were you not 
afraid?’ He answered, “I thank God, no.” “But 
were not your women and children?” “No, our 
women and children are not afraid to die.” Wes- 
ley felt that he had not yet so learned Christ, and 
retired to lay the lesson to heart, and to urge it 
on the attention of their “crying, trembling Eng- 
lish neighbors.” On arriving in America it was 
again to be pressed upon his awakened mind by a 
representative of these devoted people. He met 
Spangenberg, one of their pastors, and consulted 
him respecting the best plans of ministerial labor. 
“My brother,” said the Moravian, “I must first 
ask you one or two questions. Have you the 
witness within yourself? Does the Spirit of God 
bear witness with your spirit that you are a child 
of God?” Wesley was surprised, and knew not 
what to answer. Spangenberg observed his em- 
barrassment, and asked, “Do you know Jesus 
Christ ?? “I know he is the Savior of the world,” 
replied Wesley. “True,” rejoined the Moravian ; 





“but do you know that he has saved you?” “I 
hope he has died to save me.” Spangenberg only 
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added, “Do you know yourself?” “TI do,” re- 
sponded Wesley; “but,” he writes, “I fear they 
were mere words.” 

He was impressed by the simple beauty of the 
religious lives of these Moravians. Delamotte 
and he lodged with them, and had an opportu- 
nity, day by day, of observing their whole de- 
meanor; for they were present in one room with 
them from morning till night, unless for the little 
time spent in walking for exercise. He describes 
them as always employed, always cheerful them- 
selves, and cordial to one another; “they had 
put away all anger, and strife, and wrath, and 
bitterness, and clamor, and evil-speaking; they 
walked worthy of the vocation wherewith they 
were called, and adorned the Gospel of our Lord 
in all things.” His Churchly prejudices were 
rebuked by the apostolic simplicity of their ec- 
clesiastical forms. They met, he says, to consult 
concerning the affairs of their Church; Spangen- 
berg being about to go to Pennsylvania, and Bishop 
Netschman to return to Germany. After several 
hours spent in conference and prayer, they pro- 
ceeded to the election and ordination of a bishop. 
The great simplicity, as well as solemnity, of the 
whole proceeding almost made him forget the 
seventeen hundred years between him and the 
apostles, and imagine himself in one of those 
assemblies, where form and state were unknown, 
but Paul, the tent-maker, or Peter, the fisherman, 
presided, with the demonstration of the Spirit 
and of power.* 

It early became manifest that he could not 
prosecute his designs respecting the Indians, and 
he continued in Savannah; but his ascetic habits 
and severe formalism were unsuccessful in re- 
claiming the demoralized colonists. A similar 
failure attended his brother at Fredonia. They 
labored indefatigably, but had yet very imperfect 
ideas of the “way of salvation by faith.’ The 
forms of the Church. were enforced with a repe- 
tition and rigor which soon tired out the peo- 
ple, and provoked resentments and persecutions. 
Charles performed four public services every day, 
enlarging them by an explanation of the morning 
and evening lessons. John, assisted by Dela- 
motte, formed what seriously-inclined persons 





they could find at Savannah into a society, to | 


meet once or twice a week, in order to reprove, 
instruct, and exhort one another, and from them 
selected a smaller number for a more intimate 
union. He read the prayers according to the 
primitive order of his Church, beginning with 
the morning service at five o’clock, giving a ser- 





* Wesley’s Journal, 1736. 


mon and the communion services at eleven, and 
the evening service at three. Between eleven 
and three, when the people were compelled by 
the heat to remain at home, he visited them from 
house to house. Following the primitive but 
obsolete Rubric, he would baptize children only 
by immersion. No person was admitted as a 
sponsor who was notacommunicant. He refused 
to recognize any baptism which was performed 
by a clergyman who had not received Episcopal 
ordination, and insisted upon rebaptizing such 
children as had otherwise received that sacra- 
ment. His rigor extended even so far as to refuse 
the Lord’s supper to one of the most devout men 
of the settlement, who had not been baptized 
by an Episcopally-ordained minister ;* and the 
burial service itself was denied to the dead who 
died with what he deemed entirely unorthodox 
baptism. 

Asceticism is usually associated with formalism. 
Both the brothers denied themselves not only the 
luxuries, but many of the ordinary conveniences 
of life. They slept on the ground rather than 
on beds; they refused all food but bread; and 
John went barefooted, that he might encourage 
the poor boys of his schools—a condescension 
better in its motive than in its example. In fine, 
these Oxford students, misapprehending the sim- 
plicity of the Gospel, and the liberty wherewith 
Christ maketh free, were groping their way, in 
the new world, through the same deplorable errors 
which a class of earnest men of the same Uni- 
versity have adopted and promulgated in our 
day, with as little success, both as it respects 
their own spiritual life and the reformation of 
the Church. They were Puseyites. 

Not only their rigorous practices, but their theo- 
logical opinions defeated them. Faith, not works, 
as the condition of justification—faith producing 
works as its necessary fruits—ordinances and sa- 
craments as only aids to faith—the conscious for- 
giveness of sins—peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost—the sanctification, not the abnegation of 
the natural affections and appetites, with cheerful 
thankfulness to Him “who giveth us all things 
to enjoy ’—these were conceptions as yet obscure, 
*When he escaped these “orthodox” follies, he re- 
ferred to them with astonishment. In his Jounal for 
September 29, 1749, he gives a letter from John Martin 
Bolzias, and adds, “What a truly Christian piety and 
simplicity breathe in these lines! And yet this very 
man, when I was at Savannah, did I refuse to admit to 
the Lord’s table, because he was not baptized ; that is, 
not baptized by a minister who had been Episcopally 
ordained. Can any one carry High-Church zeal higher 
than this? And how well have I been since beaten with 
mine own staff!” 
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if not foreign to their minds. How, with the 
holy Scriptures in their hands, they could thus 
err might, indeed, be a mystery to us, were it 
not that the history of the human mind shows 
so universally the power of traditional influences, 
and of even apparently accidental states of opin- 
ion, to distort the interpretation of the plainest 
truth; so that the declaration of a profound and 
evangelical writer* of our own age may yet prove 
true, that ideas now admitted to be correct may 
yet come ta be repelled by the Christian world 
as intolerable and abominable. 

The colonists recoiled from the earnest but 
erring missionaries. Gossip, backbiting, and scan- 
dal, the prevalent vices of small and isolated set- 
tlements, beset them at all points; open perse- 
cution broke out, and an attempt was made to 
assassinate Charles Wesley. In about a year he 
returned by way of Boston, where he preached 
repeatedly in King’s Chapel. In some fifteen 
months more John followed him. They had 
failed in their designs, but they had learned 
important lessons. On the sea Wesley wrote 
that he had bent the bow too far, by making an- 
tiquity a co-ordinate rather than sub-ordinate rule 
with Scripture; by admitting several doubtful 
writings; by extending antiquity too far; by be- 
lieving more practices to have been universal in 
the ancient Church than ever were so; by not 
considering that the decrees of a provincial synod 
could bind only that province, and the decrees 
of a general synod only those provinces whose 
representatives met therein; that most of such 


decrees were adapted to particular times and | 


occasions, and consequently, when the occasions 
ceased, must cease to bind even those provinces. 
These considerations insensibly stole upon him, 
he says, as he grew acquainted with the mystic 
writers, whose descriptions of union with God 
and internal religion made every thing else ap- 
pear mean and insipid. “But, in truth,” he adds, 
“they made good works appear so too; yea, and 
faith itself, and what not? They gave me an 


entire new view of religion, nothing like any I | 


had before. But, alas! it was nothing like that 
religion which Christ and his apostles taught. I 
had a plenary dispensation from all the com- 
mands of God; the form was' thus: Love is all; 
all the commands besides are only means of 
love; you must choose those which you fecl are 
means to you, and use them as long as they are 
so. Thus were all the bands burst at once; and 
though I could never fully come into this, nor 
contentedly omit what God enjoined, yet, I know 


L 








* Vinet. 


not how, I fluctuated between obedience and dis- 
obedience. I had no heart, no vigor, no zeal in 
obeying; continually doubting whether I was 
right or wrong, and never out of perplexities and 
entanglements. Nor can I at this hour give a 
distinct account, how or when I came a little 
back toward the right way; only my present 
sense is this, all the other enemies of Christianity 
are triflers, the mystics are the most dangerous; 
they stab it in the vitals, and its most serious pro- 
fessors are most likely to fall by them.” 

Thus was he breaking away from the mists 
| which had encompassed him; but he had not 
| vet reached those higher acclivities of the re- 
| ligious life, when the problems which had ago- 
| nized his spirit shone out in clear, serene illu- 
| mination to the vision of faith. There is an 
' earnestness which is touching in its pathos in an 
‘entry of his Journal, written as the ship ap- 
| proached the Land’s End of- England. “I went 
| to America,” he says, “to convert the Indians, 
| but, O, who shall converts me? Who, what is 
| he that will deliver me from this evil heart 
| of unbelief? I have a fair summer religion; I 

can talk well, nay, and believe myself, while no 
| danger is near; but let death look me in the face, 
| and my spirit is troubled, nor can I say to die is 
gain. I think verily, if the Gospel be true, I 
am safe; for I not only have given and do give 
| all my goods to feed the poor—I not only give 
| my body to be burnt, drowned, or whatever else 
God shall appoint for me, but I follow after char- 
ity—though not as I ought, yet as I can—if haply 
I may attain it. I now believe the Gospel is true. 
| I show my faith by my works, by staking my all 
upon it. I would do so again and again a thou- 
‘sand times, if the choice were still to make. 
Whoever sees me, sees I would be a Christian. 

Therefore are my ways not lil 2 other men’s ways ; 
| therefore I have been, I am, I am content to 
| be a by-word, a proverb of reproach. But in a 
storm, I think, what if the Gospel be not true? 
Then thou art of all men most foolish. For 
what hast thou given thy goods, thy ease, thy 
friends, thy reputation, thy country, thy life? For 
what art thou wandering over the face of the 
earth? a dream? a cunningly-devised fable? O! 
who will deliver me from this fear of death ? 
What shall Ido? Where shall I fly from it? 
| Should I fight against it by thinking, or by not 
| thinking of it? A wise man advised me some 
| time since, ‘Be still, and go on? Perhaps this 
‘is best; to look upon it as my cross; when it 

comes to let it humble me, and quicken all my 
| good resolutions, especially that of praying with- 
out ceasing; and at other times to take no thought 
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about it, but quietly to go on in the work of the | morning was at hand. The Moravians were again 


Lord.” 

On the 1st of February, 1738, he was again in 
England, and writing in his diary: “ This, then, 
have I learned in the ends of the earth—that I 
‘am fallen short of the glory of God;’ that my 
whole heart is ‘altogether corrupt and abomina- 
ble” and consequently my whole life—seeing it 
can not be that an ‘evil tree’ should ‘bring forth 
good fruit;’ that ‘alienated’ as I am from ‘the 
life of God, I am ‘a child of wrath,’ an heir of 
hell; that my own works, my own sufferings, my 
own righteousness, are so far from reconciling me 
to an offended God, so far from making any atone- 
ment for the least of those sins, which ‘are more in 
number than the hairs of my head,’ that the most 
specious of them need an atonement themselves, or 
they can not abide his righteous judgment; that 
‘having the sentence of death’ in my heart, and 
having nothing in or of myself to plead, I have 
no hope but that of being justified freely, ‘through 
the redemption that is in Jesus ;’ I have no hope, 
but that if I seek, I shall find Christ, and ‘be 
found in him, not having my own righteousness, 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, the 
righteousness which is of God by faith” Aston- 
ishing and affecting disclosures of the mysterious 
heart of man! A monitory lesson to all who 
would successfully seek the truth, and by it be 
made free! Here was a man of healthful tem- 
perament, of rare intelligence, of preéminent log- 
ical astuteness, who had read every line of holy 
Scripture in the very language in which prophet 
or apostle had penned it, and yet, with the Bible 
in his hand, and an anguish of earnestness in his 
heart, he stumbles before the most important and 
most simple truths of revelation. What is the 
solution of this mystery? Can we suppose that 
had he read the Scriptures only, and interpreted 
them as an earnest, unsophisticated peasant would 
have done, he could so long have failed of their 
simple faith and inexpressible comfort? These 
were all he needed; he had reached all other 
conditions of the Christian life; the faith to ap- 
propriate to himself the promises and consolations 
of the Gospel was still lacking; but could he 
have failed to discern this fact if he had looked 
into the Scriptures without the sophistications of 
other books and the prejudice of traditional errors ? 
His previous references to councils, and Church 
decrees, and mysticism—his asceticism and eccle- 
siasticism in Georgia—these explain the mystery. 
Neither the personal history of Wesley nor the 
history of Methodism itself, could be compre- 





hended without these revelations of his inward | 


struggles. But the light was dawning, and the 


to meet him, in London. In our next article we 
shall share in their interviews. 


——@-—___ 


THERE IS NO GRAVE IN HEAVEN. 


BY LINA LINWOOD, 


Warcuesr, by the bed of death! 
Feebly comes the parting breath ; 
Soon that form will silent sleep. 
Watcher ! bow thy head and weep! 
Never more those eyes on thee 
Shall beam, so fondly, tenderly; 
For death is there, 
The heart to tear 
From life away, 
From out the cheek 
To steal the bloom, 
The form to lay 
Within the tomb. 
But when with grief thy heart is riven, 
Look up! there is no grave in heaven! 


Mortal ! hastening to the tomb! 
Dost thou dread its fearful gloom ? 
Dread t’ exchange for shroud and bier 
All that to thee is so dear? 
Dread to think the form so fair, 
That thou ’st nourished with such care, 
Must soon decay, 
And waste away 
To worthless dust ? 
And soon become 
A shapeless mess, 
Of worms the prey, 
That round thee pass? 
O, calm thy soul, of sin forgiven! 
Look up! there is no grave in heaven ! 


——_+@e——_—_ 


DARK THOUGHTS. 
BY AMANDA T. JONES. 


I caAN not drive dark thoughts away ; 
They come on sorrow’s wing, 

And chant their weird, untuneful lays, 
As round my heart they cling. 


I feel like one in darkness lost 
Upon a dismal road, 

Who only knows that at the end 
Lieth death’s drear abode. 


Who hath been cheered in times gone by 
With beauty and with light, 

But sees the last ray fade and die, 
And walks in utter night. 

I weep that from my longing heart 
Its brightest hope hath fled, 

And shrink in anguish from the path 
My coward feet must tread. 


O, Father! take this erring heart, 
Ungrateful though it be, 

And let no earth/y treasure stand 
Between my soul and thee. 
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A SHOUT FOR FREEDOM. 
BY REV. 
PLURIBUS UNUM is the pride of our coun- 
try. “Oneof many.’ But we are not only 
one of many, but we are one among many. We 
stand forth, among the nations, as a beacon light, 
free and independent—a model for the world; 
and in whatever clime our “stars and stripes” are 
unfurled, they speak of the “land of the /ree and 
the home of the brave.’ But, as much as we 
boast of liberty, thousands among us are doomed 
to the most abject servitude. They may not be 
tortured by the lash of the southern planter, or 
crouch beneath the tyranny of a despot, yet they 
are doomed to a still worse bondage—the slavery 
of appetite. Passing by the multitudes who quaff 
the intoxicating cup, and suffer its numerous ills, 
sacrificing wealth, home, friends, reputation, and 
even heaven itself, let us consider a class of slaves 
whose chains, being less apparent, are, neverthe- 
less, more firmly riveted upon them—the slaves to 
the use of tobacco. 

Here two questions arise, which will form the 
basis of this article: Js the use of tobacco an evil? 
and is there a remedy ? 

All will admit that chewing, snuffing, or smok- 
ing to excess, as some practice it, is an evil. But 
in regard to the evil generally there would be a 
great variety of opinions. We deem it, therefore, 
important to examine the extent of the evil, in 
order properly to apply the remedy. Let us con- 
sider its deleterious effects physically and morally. 

Tobacco, according to the most approved botan- 
ical authors, belongs to the same order as Afropa 
Beladonna, or deadly nightshade; and Datura 
Stramonium, or poison thorn-apple. It is without 
doubt a native plant of American soil. Its ex- 
tract forms one of the most virulent poisons yet 
known. Linnaeus, an eminent botanist, has placed 
it in the class Zurida, which signifies pale, ghast- 
ly, livid, dismal, and fatal. How strikingly char- 
acteristic of the appearance and end of many of 
its votaries ! 

The use of tobacco seriously affects the organs of 
sensation. 

The taste. This organ is located in the tongue, 
and its uses are of the utmost importance. It 
is also a source of great enjoyment. In sick- 
ness, when this organ is rendered inactive by 
fevers, the most delicious fruits are utterly insipid 
and tasteless. Need we wonder, then, that its 
functions are greatly depreciated where this organ 
is constantly subjected to the action of an extract 
the most penetrating and poisonous, possessing 


both the properties of narcotic and irritant! 
Vou. XVIII.—22 
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The sense of smell consists of a thin, white, 
transparent, and flexible skin, formed of fibers in- 
terwoven like net-work and connected by nervous 
filaments to the brain. The acuteness of this sense 
differs in different individuals. It enables us to 
enjoy the delightful odors of nature, and to distin- 
guish between wholesome and unhealthy diet. 
The eye, the ear, and the touch would be insuffi- 
cient without this organ. Now, while we observe 
its functions often suspended by a slight cold, can 
we doubt that the fumes of tobacco, so poisonous 
in its nature, hanging like a sooty cloud in the 
form of smoke, or the dust of the rattling car in 
the form of snuff, obstruct and injure the sense of 
smell ? 

The sense of touch is formed by numerous mi- 
nute projecting filaments, which are spread over 
the whole external surface of the body, being a 
termination of the nerves. Now, if the nervous 
system is seriously affected by the use of tobac- 
co—as we shall endeavor to show—then this 
organ must be affected in the same proportion. 

The ear is peculiarly complicated in its ar- 
rangement, and, like the other organs of sense, is 
connected with the nervous system, and must of 
necessity be more or less influenced by tobacco on 
this account. Dr. Mussey presents the case of a 
surveyor, by the name of Cummings, of Ply- 
mouth, New Hampshire, who, by the use of to- 
bacco in all its forms for thirty-five years, became 
nearly blind and deaf. Upon giving up the use 
of tobacco both his sight and hearing returned, 
and all his senses became keener at the age of 
sixty-three than the average of men at that age, 
being able to keep notes without spectacles, with 
no other change in his habits but in the use of 
tobacco. 

The eye is perhaps one of the most interesting 
and important organs of the body which is not 
absolutely essential to sustain life. Many would 
choose to be deaf and dumb, rather than be de- 
prived of sight. Philosophers disagree in regard 
to the connection of the eye with the brain, but 
that it is so connected through the medium of the 
nerves scarce admits of a doubt. Now, as smoke 
is generally hurtful to the eye, and as it must of 
necessity come in contact with the eye of the 
smoker, it must therefore be injured by this habit. 
We have seen its effects in the account of Mr. 
Cummings. 

Tobacco seriously injures the alimentary and di- 
gestive organs. 

First, the teeth. "Who has not heard of a sure 
remedy for toothache in a pipe or quid of to- 
bacco? This reminds me of a celebrated cure 


. for corns which I once read in a public journal: 
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“Soak the corns well over night in salt and water; 


in the morning cut off both feet just above the 
ankles: never known to fail.’ To think of smok- 
ing or chewing poison till the nervous sytem is so 
prostrate that it ceases its action, is to present a 
remedy worse than the disease. The use of to- 
bacco, whatever may be said to the contrary, is 
evidently an injury to the teeth. Dr. Wm. Al- 


cott on this subject says, “The soundness of the | 
teeth is always in proportion to the soundness of | 


the gums, and the lining membrane of the mouth 


and alimentary canal; and the fact that tobacco | 


injures this lining membrane, is as well established 
as any fact in physiology. 
Mussey testify, “that many tobacco chewers have 


their teeth literally worn to the gums, as the natu- , 
ral effect of tobacco on the teeth is to lessen their | 


hardness.” “Scores,” says Dr. M., “who have 
come under my observation, where the front of 
the jaws shut close, had the grinders so much 
worn, where the quid lay, that there was a space 
between them varying from one-tenth to one-sixth 
of an inch; and for twenty years I have ques- 
tioned patients with cancers around the mouth 
whether they used tobacco, and if ever I have 
found one to answer negatively, it was only the 
exception to the rule.” We proceed from the 
teeth to the stomach. How common the plea 


among tobacco users that they are troubled with | 


indigestion, and need this stimulant to assist na- 
ture! How absurd, when the natural tendency 
of this habit is to throw off the saliva, whose very 
property is to aid the digestive organs ! 
and many others of the medical profession, unite 
in their testimony that the use of tobacco is a 
fruitful source of dyspepsia and other diseases of 
the digestive organs. 

Tobacco seriously affects the blood. Modern phi- 
losophers agree with Moses, the most ancient his- 
torian, that “the life of the flesh is in the blood.” 
Lev. xvii, 11. Solomon, the world’s wisest king, 
teaches the manner of its circulation through the 
system. Eccl. xii,6. The average quantity of 
blood in an adult is estimated at about twenty- 
eight pounds. This, by the action of the heart, is 
thrown to the extremities about fourteen times 
every hour. When passing through the arterial 
system it is of a bright floral red color, having 
been purified in its passage through the lungs by 
inhaling the vital air. As the blood returns, and 
gathers upon its surface the impurities of the sys- 
tem through which it has passed, it becomes dark 
in the venous system till it again reaches the 
lungs. Can there then remain a doubt of the 
deleterious effects of tobacco on this life-blood, 
when, instead of inhaling the pure oxygen upon 


Drs. J. C. Warren and | 


Dr. Rush, | 
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the lungs, there is taken with it the poisonous 
effluvia of tobacco in the form of smoke, dust, 
and spittle, to be carried through all the ramifica- 
tions of this complicated machinery! More than 
this, as “the blood is the life,” if that life-blood 
is impregnated with poison, its effects will be 
transmitted to the offspring, and thus the evil be- 
comes wide-spreading in its influence. 

The nerves are a prolongation of the medullary 
substance of the brain, which extend through 
| every portion of the system. They are the organs 
both of sensation and motion, embracing both the 
feelings and the will. It is estimated that in the 
human body there are about 10,000 nerves. In 
| their operations they convey influences from their 
_ extremities to the brain, and also convey the influ- 
ences of the will from the brain to the voluntary 
muscles. As these organs are diffused through 
the whole system, does it require a great stretch 
of credulity to believe that they are often seri- 
ously affected by the use of tobacco, a poison so 
' penetrating in its nature? And as the body and 
mind are always more or less in sympathy with 
each other, and as the whole physical man is in- 
jured by the indulgence of this habit, we con- 
clude that consciousness, memory, reason, faith, 
imagination, yea, the whole intellectual man, is 
injured by it in the same proportion. 

But let us consider the moral bearing of this 
| habit. Weshall use the term morality in its strict 
theological sense. ‘Morality,’ according to Dr. 
Webster, “is the quality of an action which renders 
it good; the conformity of an act to the Divine 
| law, on the principles of rectitude, performed by a 
| free agent, from a motive of obedience to the Di- 
| vine will.’ We take the ground that the use of to- 
| bacco is a great moral evil. None will pretend to 
| pursue this habit in conformity to the Divine law. 
| That law, which is our rule of action, requires us 
| to “abstain from the appearance of evil.” We 
do not deny that tobacco may be used beneficially 
| as a medicine, which may be said of arsenic and 

other fatal poisons. But we do say, without fear 
| of successful contradiction, that its habitual use is 
' at least unnecessary. ‘The origin of the habit, in 
| some cases, may be with a misguided physician. 

But more generally the practice commences in 

childhood. Like an infant playing at the mouth 

of a den of serpents, or the lair of a tiger, uncon- 
' scions of danger they fear no evil, till the grasp 
of the destroyer is upon them. 

Waste of property has an immoral tendency. 
| “Time is money,” has grown to a proverb. It is 
_ penciled on our time-pieces, placed conspicuously 
"in our mechanic shops, and heralded in our public 

journals. Now, if property is squandered in the 


wail 
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shape of wasted moments in the use of tobacco, 
its immoral tendency is so far established. We 
leave this thought with the reader. He can not, 
will not deny its point. But there are losses by 
fire growing out of this habit. The ashes of a 
pipe is poured out in a stable or mechanic’s shop, 
and a conflagration is the result. A match is 
lighted on the vast prairie, and suddenly a sheet 
of flame sweeps the plain like the charge of cav- 
alry on the flying foe, scattering death and ruin 
in its train. An account of such a scene was 


published in the Ladies’ Repository, vol. ix, where | 


a mother, three children, and a lover perished, 
and a father was left desolate from lighting a pipe. 
It will well pay the reader’s perusal. “On the 
23d of October, 1857,” says the New York Sun, 
“Mrs. Mary was burned to death by her 
clothes taking fire in lighting a pipe of tobacco, in 
the village of Norwalk, Connecticut. Eighteen 
years ago another lady was burned to a crisp in 
the same place, and from the same cause, while 
the writer was a resident there.” The following 
is from a New York journal of 1857: “Smokers, 
do be careful where you throw your lighted cigars. 
The fire which consumed sundry stables and a 
dwelling-house on Sunday night, and turned a 
large number of poor people into the street, was 
from a lighted cigar falling upon a hay-loft. The | 
fire which burned the piano manufactory in Bos- | 
ton was from a cigar thrown upon the roof from | 
an adjoining boarding-house. The weed may 
comfort you, smoke-enveloped reader, but do n’t, 
with your cast-off comforts, burn up your neigh- | 
bor’s factories, roast the horses of the poor car- 
man, and destroy the homes of those who have | 
nothing but homes of the meanest order to com- 
fort thera. Do be careful of your lighted cigars.” 
Another New York journal says: “On the 4th 
of June, 1857, a store was burned in Firman- 
street, Brooklyn, which destroyed sugar and mo- 
lasses to the amount of $156,000, and the building, 





valued at $12,000. This exposed other property 


adjoining, and but for the prompt and united 
efforts of the engine and Union ferry companies, 
the loss would have been immense.” 
from a pipe of tobacco smoked on a bale of hay. 

But let us take another view in what might be 
accomplished by this indulgence. “England and 
France derive an annual revenue of $41,500,000— 
more than half the duties levied by the United 
States on the whole importation from both coun- 
tries.".—New York Sun, August 11, 1857. In 
the August number of the Ladies’ Repository, for 
1857, we learn that the population of the United 
States is 27,000,000, and the number of churches 
3,800. Allowing that one-quarter of this popu- 


| only the exceptions to the general rule. 
| say that every tobacco user is a drunkard ; 
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lation use tobacco, at the average cost of five 
cents per day, including pipes, snuff, and tobacco- 
boxes, and time wasted in its use, and we are 
presented with the enormous sum of $123,000,- 
000 in a single year. This would pay for every 
church edifice in the land at an average cost of 
$10,000, and leave a surplus for missionary oper- 
ations of $85,000,000. And yet there are hun- 
dreds of churches, with scores of tobacco-using 
members, groaning under heavy debts. Were this 

vast sum poured into the treasury of benevolence, 


what might be done annually? Look at the 

accounts: 

1,000,000 Bibles for the heathen, 30 cents-- -- -- -$300,000 
200 missionaries, each $5,000 - - 1,000,000 


5,000 commentaries - the destitute, 15. 
each --+++ : ‘ -75,000 

5,000 Web. Dictionaries S $5 each 25.000 
500,000 families with a good newspaper, $2-- A, 000,000 
5,000 S. schools with S. S. library, $50 each - .250,000 


5,000 poor families with house rent, $50 —_- 250,000 


5,000 — do. 4 tuns coal, $5 per tun -- -100,000 
5,000 do. 2 barrels flour, $5 each ---- 50,000 
100,000 do. postage on 50 letters each -150,000 


-+ 100,000 


10,000 poor children suit clothes, $10 each - 
-- 500,000 


10,000 invalids $50 each -- -- 
5,000 poor Seeing men for wen tickets « on 


seer eeeee 





railroad - seceeeee nee 250,000 

1,000 flagmen on railroad, $500 ¢ a year------ -500,000 
10,000 families for doctors’ bills, $50 po i - 500,000 

| Ocean leviathan steam-ship for Europe-- 2, 000,000 
Do. for Asia, Africa, ond America: - 6,000,000 
| Atlantic telegraph—submarine -- 3, 000,000 
For the Pacific do. se eeeees - - .3,000,000 
For improvement of rivers and harbors-- -- -- -- 3,000,000 
For emancipation of slaves.---++++ «+++ - +3, 000, 000 


cocces — 000, 000 
* Ries yo 


For colonization ---- uth 
Institutes for deaf, dumb, oad blind-- 


For lunatics and idiots---+ «+++ «+++ «+++ - «2,000,000 
| For the reform of incbrintes-- +» 2,000,000 
For the encouragement of arts and » science-+ ++ -2, 000, 000 
| Fund for unfortunate business men - ~ 2,000,000 
| For reform of abandoned females------+-++ ++ -. -2'000,000 
For widows, orphans, and aged poor---- «+++ ++ 2,000,000 


Total-.:.- 000s ce sdeecccscces QERMEROOS 


Leaving a balance of $79,950,000 as a permanent 
fund for other benevolent objects. Now, if this 
is not an extravagant estimate, and if, according 
to the above showing, so much might be done 
with the funds thus wasted, with what grace can 
a man offer the prayer of the apostle, “Lord, 





_ what wilt thou have me to do ?” and still continue 
All this © 


the habit ? 

The use of tobacco often leads to intemperance 
and idleness. Go among store and tavern loung- 
ers and record the names of ali who abstain from 
the use of tobacco, and you will find them to be 
I will not 
but 1 
will say, that almost without an exception, every 
drunkard is a tobacco user. 

Tobacco users, behold your associates! If filthi- 
ness has an immoral tendency, then we have an- 


, other evidence of the immorality of tobacco using. 








| 
| 
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| 
Mix in society and who do you generally find | 


most chaste in their conversation, those who in- 
dulge or are free from this habit? That obscene 
jest, that vulgar attempt at wit or blasphemous 
attempt at Scripture quotation, is frequently either 
followed or preceded by the curling wreath, as 
of the smoke of the pit, or a dark polluted stream 


from those worse polluted lips. I am aware that 


there are exceptions, would to God we could say 
“honorable exceptions ;” for although there are 


points of honor in those who use tobacco, I have | 


yet to learn where lies the honor of tobacco chew- 
ing. I think this honor should be classed with 
the honor of rum-selling, rum-drinking, and duel- 
ing—the less we have of it the better. Not only 
does the bride plead with her newly-pledged hus- 
band to abandon a habit of all things most offen- 
sive to her, while he remains unmoved; but 
crowds of beautiful females are seen, with hand- 
kerchiefs to their faces, while the would-be-thought 
gentleman is seen puffing tobacco smoke in their 
faces, or pouring streams of pollution at their feet. 
“Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon.” But let us call up witnesses to tes- 
tify to the filthiness of tobacco. Speak, ye to- 
bacco-scented mouths and stomachs, ye crammed 
nostrils and smoke-dried faces! Ye mechanic 
shops and gilded saloons; ye steamboat decks 
and railroad cars; ye shining stove-hearths and 
glistening spittoons; ye rich and costly carpets 
and hearth-rugs; ye coaches, cabs, and crowded 
omnibuses; ye seminaries, academies, and col- 
leges of learning; ye halls of legislation and tem- 
ples of religion—speak and bear testimony to the 
filthiness of this habit. Come forward, ye ladies 
dressed in delicate fabric; ye “maids of honor,” 
who sweep, and scrub, and clean; ye benevolent 
societies, who furnish and keep in order the house 
of God; ye who have snuff-taking cooks and 
tobacco-chewing bakers—say, is it a filthy prac- 
tice? Speak, ye cart-loads of old tobacco pipes 


and tubs of snuff handkerchiefs; ye pyramids of | 
juicy tobacco quids and floods of richly-colored | 
saliva; ye lads and lasses who have snuff-taking | 


grandmas and tobacco-chewing grandfathers — 
say, is this a filthy habit? Come from the four 
winds, ye tobacco-scented zephyrs, and bear on, 
from every clime, your testimony upon the ques- 


tion, is the use of tobacco an evil? Let us now | 


attend to the second question: 

Is THERE A REMEDY ? 

The old proverb, “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure,” comes too late to that 
man who is confirmed in an evil habit that binds 


him as in the folds of the boa-constrictor. To | 


prevent, in his case, is to cure. But if the great 


Physician has provided a remedy for the very 
worst of diseases, the plague of the heart, and has 
opened a fountain which can cleanse from the 
foulest stain, then there is hope even here. We 
would say, then, to every tobacco-user, there is 
hope, for there is a remedy. “Be not overcome 
of evil, but overcome evil with good.” We pro- 
ceed to present several successive steps to the an- 
nihilation of this most disgusting yet expensive 
| habit. 

1. Reflection. This is most important. Think 
| of man’s original state in Paradise. Did his hap- 
| piness consist in pipes and cigars, etc.? Think 
how recently its use commenced, and how the 
people lived without it. Contrast the difficulties 
of tobacco-users with those who are free. See 
the tobacco-chewer in that richly-carpeted man- 
sion, with closed fire-boards and minus a spittoon. 
See him approaching the sanctuary, struggling to 
| decide whether to sacrifice his appetite, and sit an 
hour without his quid, or pollute the holy temple 
of God while listening to a discourse from the 
words of the apostle, “Let us cleanse ourselves 
from all filthiness of the flesh and spirit,” ete. 
Reflect on the influence you may have in society, 
both in the indulgence and the abstinence from 
the practice, and, lastly, upon its expensiveness, 
and the good that might be accomplished with 
the money thus spent. 

2. Resolution. Not merely a resolution to try, 
but to quit at all hazards. It will be all in vain 
to try. J°’ll try, may do wonders in other enter- 
prises, but will be foiled here. J Ul try, is “the 
strong man armed.” J must have it, is the 
“stronger than he that overcometh him and taketh 
from him his armor and spoileth his goods.” To 
overcome this habit needs an indomitable will. 
Like the prodigal after his reflection, in his second 
step of reform he must say, “I will arise and go.” 
There must be no compromise, such as giving up 
the quid and smoking an occasional cigar, or vice 
versa. This would be like an attempt to tame a 
tiger by giving him occasional bits of flesh just 
to inflame his appetite. But “lay the ax at the 
root of the tree ;” then deal a death-blow, as 
you would in killing a serpent, at the habit at 
once. And as you would press on to the destruc- 
tion of a writhing serpent after the first blow, re- 
peating them in quick succession, so deal with 
this habit. As to the weapons to be used, I 
would say any thing may be of use which will 
correct this morbid appetite for tobacco. 

And here I would recommend the course of a 
noted dram-drinker who signed the total absti- 
nence pledge. Soon after he took the pledge he 
| called at a neighbor’s house to borrow an article, 


_ 
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and, as the custom was, he was offered a glass of 
cider. But said the man, “I have taken the 


you,” said the other. But he refused, and the 
neighbor repaired to another place to get the de- 
sired article, when a most burning thirst came 


| ; , 
foe demand an immediate surrender, then shout, 
“ Victory or death!” You may feel that you must 


strike another blow for freedom, and determine no 
longer to be a slave ina free country. When one 
stronghold gives way, stop not to count the spoils, 


pledge.” “O! well, a glass of cider won’t hurt die, but write not your obituary yet, but resolve to 


upon the other, and he soliloquized thus: “What 
will be the harm to take a very little of that cider 
just to quench this thirst?” “But,” says con- 


but press on to other conquests, shouting victory ! 
victory! victory! And as Gideon, with his three 
| hundred men, took the vast multitude of the 


science, “you are pledged.” Here his habit again | Midianites by crying, “The sword of the Lord 
assaulted him, and the thought was again sug- | and of Gideon,” so may you conquer by shouting 
gested, “What is the harm?’ At this juncture, the Sword of the Lord and emancipation! 


addressing the habit which was struggling for 
victory, he said, “Well, old fellow, if you are so 
very thirsty, I think a little cold water won’t hurt 


“O Freedom! thou art not, as poets dream, 


| A fair young girl with light and delicate limbs, 


And wavy tresses gushing from the cap 


you.” §o suiting the action to the word, and not | With which the Roman master crowned his slave 


waiting for another struggle of the besieged habit, 
he goes to the well, and from the “old oaken 
bucket” he drank as long as breath would allow 
from nature’s bubbling fount. He paused, thought 
of the cider; his thirst returned, and poising the 
old bucket on the curb he repeated the draught, 
doubling the dose. The habit surrendered, and he 
went home shouting the victory, having drowned | 
the “old fellow” in a bucket of water. I would | 
say deal not with this monster homeopathically, but | 
hydropathically. | 
3. Association. In addition we would say, look | 
well to your associates and places of resort. If 
you had been bitten by a serpent on some mount- 
ain, you would dread mountain scenery, and | 
would tread cautiously if business called you 
there. Tread cautiously, then, where lurks this | 
poisonous tobacco worm, and look out for its sting. 
Among all these resorts none should be more 
dreaded than the polite and fashionable cigar cir- 
cles. These are like the gilded saloons, where 
the devil’s hook is covered with gold and tinsel. 
4, Lastly. Let your watchword be, “liberty or 
death.’ once heard of a man who thought he 
should die before morning with toothache. Being 
alone, and fearing it would not be known of what 
disease he died, he wrote on a slip of paper and 
put it in a conspicuous place, “Died with the 
toothache.” But he fell asleep and the morning 
found him well, and in his joy he neglected to | 
take down the notice of his death, which was | 
afterward found by his friends. I never knewa 
case of one who, in the strength of grace, resolved 
to quit the cup of inebriation, that died with the 
delirium tremens. Many have thought they 
should die in the struggle, but they have come 
off victorious by perseverance. So will it prove 
with the resolute and determined reformer in the 
habit, who, like the patriots of the Revolution, 


| 








When he took off the gyves. A bearded man, 

Arm’d to the teeth, art thou. One mail’d hand 

Grasps the broad shield, and one the sword. Thy brow, 
Glorious in beauty though it be, is scarred 

With tokens of old wars; thy massive limbs 

Are strong with struggling. Power at thee has launched 
His bolts, and with his lightnings smitten thee. 

They could not quench the life thou hast from heaven; 
Merciless power has dug thy dungeon deep, 

And his swart armorers, by a thousand fires, 

Have forged thy chain; yet while he deems thee bound, 
The links are shivered and thy prison walls 

Fall outward. Terribly thou springest forth, 

As springs the flame above the burning pile, 

And shoutest to the nations who return 

Thy shoutings, while the pale oppressor flies.” 


“WINE IS A MOCKER.” 
BY E. L. BICKNELL, 


“ WINE is a mocker,” is it not so? 
Thou who dost gaze on its sparkling glow ; 
Say, doth it quench the fever within, 
When thou hast drank thy glass to the brim? 
No, it still mocks thy deep burning thirst, 
Tempting thy parched lips more than at first, 


“Wine is a mocker,” laughing to scorn 
Each sad plea of the hearts it hath torn; 
Drowning thoughts of the desolate hearth, 
By wilder scenes at the halls of mirth; 
Say, reveler, say, mocketh it not 
Thy hours of repose with bitter thought? 


“ Wine is a mocker ;” did it e’er bear 
A wretched heart to a place of prayer, 
Comfort a mind with the truths of Heaven, 
Or show the best plan of sins forgiven? 
Falsely it promised for sorrow, joy— 
Ne’er was it found in that dark alloy. 


“Wine is a mocker,” filling the brain 
With fitful dreams of pleasure or pain— 
Throwing a shadow o’er reason’s light— 
Unnerving the arm of manly might— 
Lulling the soul from a fear of death, 
Yet robbing at once of hope and breath. 
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DARK AND BRIGHT. 


BY VIRGINIA F, TOWNSEND. 


“fj ELL, Jerusha, what is it ?” 
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mournful to think how all the “fine possibilities 
of her nature” lay wasted or undeveloped ; what 


| a lack of depth and earnestness there was in her 
| life, and how all the great, solemn truths of re- 


The voice was kind, almost to tender- | 


ness, as the gentleman laid down his paper and 
looked in the young face bending over his chair. 

“T’ll tell you what it is, Uncle Nat, and you 
must n’t say ‘no’ to me, because I’ve just set my 
heart on it, and nothing else will make me happy. 
I want to give a New-Year’s party.” 

“A New-Year’s party, my child, and only four 
days to prepare for it! The thing’s impossible.” 

“No it isn’t, uncle; nothing ’s impossible with 
me. I’ll write the invitations this very morning 
myself, and when you go down town you can stop 
into the confectioner’s and order whatever we ’ll 
need for supper. We must have six kinds of 


sponsibility and eternity hardly won a thought or 
a consideration from the young girl! 
In short, her whole existence was like a May- 


| day, full of stir, and glow, and vitality; but as all 


cake, besides cream, and a pyramid of iced orange. | 


Then there’ll be chicken salad; and I want one 
large loaf for the center, with ‘happy New- Year,’ 


in gold letters, on the top—something very unique | 


and tasteful; and I want—” 

“There, there, Jerusha,” interrupted the gen- 
tleman with a comic grimace, “spare me the enu- 
meration. Just think what a draft you’re mak- 
ing on my purse; It’ll certainly collapse under all 
this—I believe the child really thinks I’m made 
of money.” 

“No, I don’t think any such thing, Uncle Nat; 
but I just think you’re too kind, and love me too 
much to refuse any thing I’ve set my heart on. 
You know you are.” 

“T know you’re an expensive little bit of hu- 
manity, Jerusha, and I know, too, you have the 
prettiest, sauciest way of wheedling a man’s dol- 
lars out of his pocket that ever a woman had. 
Do n’t I pity the man who has the misfortune to 
be your husband ?” 

“That individual won’t need your sympathy 
the least, I assure you, Uncle Nat; but about the 
party ?” 

“Well, I suppose I shall have to give you carte 
blanche for this time,” and Jerusha Nott smoothed 
back the hair thickly sifted with gray, and kissed 
her uncle’s forehead. 

She was just nineteen that winter, and a 
brighter, gladder, heartier, and more frolicsome 
creature hardly ever sparkled along the somber 
hues of this world. And, alas! her life was a 
sparkle, too, not a dazzling coruscation—not a 
blinding glare and glitter, as many lives are, but a 
gleam and a sparkle. 

It was not her fault, though, and she certainly 
was very much like a sunbeam, making warmth 
and brightness wherever she went; but it was 


days are not June’s, as the rains, and the winds, 
and the winter must come to the year, so to all 
lives, sooner or later, the dark hours, and the 
storms, and the winter must come also. 

Jerusha Nott was an orphan, and her uncle’s 
protege and pet. He had been a widower for the 
last dozen years, eleven of which she had lived 
under his roof. He had induced her mother, who 
was his only sister, to name her after their parent ; 
but her friends softened the rather harsh, old- 
fashioned Jerusha into the briefer and more liquid 
Rusha; although her uncle always gave her the 
entire name by which she was christened. 

Mr. Blanchard was a rich merchant, and Rusha 
was his only niece, and his one idol. There was 
no luxury that his wealth or fondness would pro- 
cure that was not freely lavished upon her, and 
he was justly proud of his young niece. She 
was not beautiful, but there was an indescribable 
play and light about her irregular features that 
made her very fascinating, and there was a pe- 
culiar grace in the rapid movements of her small 
plump figure. 

Poor Jerusha! she had lost her mother when 
she first began to need most her judicious guid- 


| ance and training; and so she had come up into 


womanhood, full of pretty, graceful, and, often, 
generous impulses, praised and petted by a great 
many, but, alas! disciplined, strengthened, sus- 
tained by none. 

“O, there ’s Clarissa Mead, I’ve forgotten her,” 
murmured Rusha to herself, and she hastily wrote 


| and tossed another daintily-edged note of invita- 


| since her father died insolvent. 


tion into the agate urn which stood on the table, 
already heaped with them. 

“Tt’s very strange I have n’t seen any thing of 
Clarissa for so long a time, and we used to be so 
intimate when we studied French together, and 
she was such a sweet, gentle girl, and I loved her 
so much. Nobody ever says any thing about her 
now, and I imagine she’s quite abjured society 
I always meant 


| to hunt her up, but there is something continu- 
‘ally on hand to keep me from doing half the 


| good things I intend to. 


I’ll set out this very 

day though, and deliver the invitation myself, as 

sure as my name ’s Jerusha Nott.” 
* 


* * * * * * 


all 
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“She was out of town, mother, and the servant 
told me she would not return till next week, so I 
did not get my money.” 

The speaker was a young and very fragile-look- 
ing girl, with soft, brown hair, and eyes beneath 


it of that tender blue which reminds you of a} 


May morning, when the night has been heavy 
with rains and the mist has not vanished. 

The room which she had just entered was a 
large back chamber, very plainly furnished, though 
there were evidences that the occupants had seen 
better days, in the faded carpet and the large ma- 
hogany dressing-table in one corner. 

A meager fire was burning in the small cylinder 
stove, and beside it, enveloped in a shawl, sat a 
lady, whose pale face was a story of much pain, 
and endurance, and sorrow; and looking on her 
thin cheeks, and hearing her hollow cough, you 
felt that “this side the river” there were no more 
summers for the patient, suffering invalid. 

“My poor child,” murmured the faint voice of 
the mother, “to think you should have had that 
long walk for nothing, and—” 

“And there is no more food in the house, and 
we have no way of getting any money. QO, 
mother, wha? shall we do!” murmured Clarissa 


Mead. 


“We must trust in God, my child. The widow | 


and the fatherless have especial claims upon 
him.” 

“But it’s so hard—it’s so hard, mother !” sob- 
bed Clarissa, and she threw herself down at her 
mother’s feet, and the tears poured down her face 
like rain; for the girl’s brave heart had fainted at 
last. 

And while Clarissa Mead sat weeping at her 
mother’s feet the tears of helplessness and despair, 
a handsome carriage drove up before the large 
old yellow wood house where she resided, and the 


bright face of a young girl was thrust out of the | 


carriage window, while her clear brown eyes wan- 
dered curiously over the old building. 

“T’m sure it can’t be here, Tom; there must 
have been some mistake,” she said as the coach- 
man sprang to the curbstone. 

“This is the address any way, ma’am,” he an- 
swered, looking at the number. 

“Well, then, you may as well inquire, but I 
know it can’t be the right one,” and the lady nes- 
tled back on the luxurious cushions. 

“Yes, ma’am, the lady resides here,” said the 
driver, as he opened the carriage door. 


Jerusha Nott descended with a strangely-be- | 
wildered expression of countenance and made her , 


way up the dark, narrow stairs, as she was directed 


by the inmates of the lower part of the building, 





_to the two chambers occupied by Mrs. Mead and 
her daughter. 

“Clarissa, surely you have not forgotten me ?” 

“Rusha Nott! is it possible ?” 

Clarissa, on hearing the knock at the front 
chamber door, had hastily dashed some water 
over her face and presented herself in a state of 
much nervous agitation, which the sight of her 
guest did not tend to allay. 

“Aren’t you glad to see me? May n’t I come 
in, Clarissa ?’? asked Jerusha, in her genuine im- 
pulsive way, like nobody’s else in the world. 

“O, yes, come in; Iam glad to see you; only 
you took me so much by surprise.” 

The front chamber, which served as parlor, bore 
| the same tokens of present poverty and past gen- 
| tility that the adjoining room did. The carpet 
must have been a rich one in its time, and the 
| few chairs and mantle ornaments were quite in 
keeping with it. 

“It’s so long since I’ve seen you, Clarissa,” 
said Jerusha in her rapid, cordial manner, “that I 
just made up my mind another day should n’t go 
by without my hunting you up. I’ve set out to 
| do this a thousand times, but something always 
| prevented. Where have you kept yourself for 
| this age? I used to half fancy my liking for you 
was altogether a selfish one, founded on your as- 
| sistance in the unpronounceable and unfindable 
sentences of our French lessons; but I discover 
there was a higher element in my affection after all ; 
so 1’ve just come to tell you I want very much 
to see you at my party next New-Year’s evening.” 

“O, Rusha!”’. Clarissa tried to fashion some 
farther reply, but it was useless; her lips quivered, 
and bowing down her face on her hands the quick 
sobs broke out. 

Jerusha had a very warm heart, and the sight 
of her friend’s suffering and the certainty of her 
poverty went straight to it. She drew her arm 
| round Clarissa’s waist. “Tell me what it is 
troubles you; you know I am your friend, Cla- 
rissa.” e 
| Clarissa Mead had all the extreme sensitive- 





ness of those who are by nature and habit fitted 
for a different social position; of those to whom 
| the mere physical denials and sacrifices of poverty 
| are the smallest portion of the suffering which it 
| involves—who find contact with the coarse, and 
vulgar, and, perhaps, dependence upon those hard- 
"est to be borne among the daily trials and morti- 
| fications which these endure. 
“God help thee!” for they are the “poor” 
whom the world knows not of. 
| At another time the young girl’s heart would 
| have been stronger, and her lips would have 
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remained sealed over the story of her sufferings, 
but Jerusha had come in an hour of weakness 
and distress, and her unexpected kindness and | 
sympathy was too much for her to bear unmoved. 

“T can’t help it, Rusha,” she murmured, trying 
to smile through her tears, “but I supposed you 
had all forgotten me, and then I have suffered so 
much since I saw you last.” 

“Well, you deserve a real scolding for having 
no better opinion of me. But what have you 
suffered, dear ?” 

And Clarissa told her story briefly. It was one 
that wrung tears from the bright eyes of Jerusha 
Nott, which her own sufferings did not often do. 

After the death of Clarissa’s father, her only 
brother had sailed to California, and had not been 
heard from for the last three years. Then Mrs. 
Mead’s health had failed, and what little property 
they had saved from the general wreck had 
slowly dwindled away ; Clarissa had, at last, pro- | 
cured a few music scholars, and she and her 
mother had managed to subsist mostly upon the 
remuneration afforded by these. Three months 
before they had removed to their present lodgings, | 
and since that time Mrs. Mead had never been 
able to leave the house. 

Jerusha listened with sympathetic attention to 
this mournful story. “You should certainly have | 
come to me, Clarissa. I would have made any 
exertion to procure you music scholars.” 

Her companion smiled sadly. “Thank you, 
Jerusha, you give me more faith in humanity; 
but if you knew how many that I loved and 
trusted had deserted us in the day of our misfor- 
tune; if you knew how much I had suffered from 
the coldness, and, sometimes, the scorn of those | 
who had once professed for me the warmest of 
friendship, you would not wonder that I had 
numbered you among the rest.” 

Jerusha was so much shocked at this new view 
of human nature, that for a moment she did not | 
reply. 

“T would n’t mind them, Clarissa; such con- 
temptible people are not worthy of a thought,” | 
she indignantly subjoined. “But, goodness, I had | 
no idea it was so late,” looking at her watch. “I | 
will secure you a good class of scholars before the 
week ’s out—see if I don’t. And now remember, 
you must be at my party Thursday evening with- | 
out fail. No, not a word,” for Clarissa had opened | 
her lips to speak, but Jerusha silenced her with a 
kiss. 

And so the two girls parted, but Jerusha Nott 
left, as she always did, the light and the music 
behind her. 

“Then you will have to take it to the pawn- | 





| 





| when the quarter expires. 


broker’s, my child. It seems very hard, but, then, 
we must have bread.” 

It was late in the afternoon of the day of Jeru- 
sha’s visit that Mrs. Mead said these words, while 
she slipped a heavy gold ring, her wedding ring, 
from her wasted finger. She gazed at it a mo- 
ment tenderly. “O, Clarissa, what would your 
father have said if he had looked forward to this ?” 
she murmured, and then burying her face in her 
hands the tears rushed through her fingers. 

“Do n’t, do n’t, mamma,” said the soothing 
voice of Clarissa, “I’ll sell my green cashmere 
dress to the woman who buys old clothes round 
the corner.” 

“No, my dear child.” Mrs. Mead regained her 
composure with the thought that Clarissa might 


‘ want the dress longer than she would the ring, 
| though she could not force her lips to say this to 


her daughter. “It would pain me more to part 
with the dress than with the ring, so we will not 


speak about it again, and you can redeem it when 


Miss Mansfield returns, and you receive your 
money.” 

“Well, then, mamma, I will write a note before 
I go out to Jerusha Nott, telling her it will be 
impossible for me to attend her party. I had n’t 
the moral courage to say this morning I had noth- 
ing to wear,” and a sigh she tried to suppress con- 


| cluded the sentence. 


“But how in the world, Clarissa, can you get 
the note conveyed to the young lady ?” 
“O, Charley can take it! You know Mrs. Deal 


| said he would do any errand for me after I taught 
| him to read. 


I will hand it to her when I go 
down stairs.” 
At that moment there was a loud knock at the 


| door. 


An errand-boy stood there, who gave a note 
and a small basket to the astonished Clarissa, say- 
ing Miss Nott had sent them, and there was no 
answer. 

The young girl opened the note first, while her 
mother watched her with curious, bewildered eyes. 
A couple of bank notes were inclosed, and the 
soft, delicate chirography ran : 

“My Dear Crarissa,—I have secured you six 
music scholars, and as they are of my obtaining 
I hold myself responsible for their good behavior 
and the settlement of all their debts. So I have 
concluded to advance you thirty dollars, only be 
certain I shall charge you a high rate of interest 
Meanwhile do not fail 
to present yourself at the party on New-Year’s 
evening unless you want me to be your mortal 


| enemy. 


“Will you give my cordial regards to your 


























mother, and tell her I have selected some of my 
choicest grapes and jellies for her, as you told me 
she was an invalid, and it would be difficult to 
obtain any of this quality in the city. 
“ Affectionately, your Ruswa.” 

Clarissa read this note with a voice that fal- 
tered, because her eyes were dim with tears. “I 
see it all, mamma. She thought I might need a 
new dress for the party, and this is her delicate 
way of providing me one. She knew I would 
feel hurt if she gave me the money, and so she 
has sent it in the shape of a loan. And now, 
mamma, you can keep your ring. 
Nott is what so very few in the world are, a true 
lady tied 

Her mother only answered in those blessed 
words which ring down through the dead centu- 
ries, triumphant and joyous as when they first 
broke from the sweet harp of the royal Judean, 
“T have never seen the righteous forsaken, or his 
seed begging bread.” 


* * * * * * * 


There was a cry, not loud, but long and tremu- 
lous, and full of exceeding joy—something like 
that of a mother over a child long lost and found. 
The music, and the sounds of quick, light laugh- 
ter, and the hum of many voices, which filled 
those radiant parlors, grew hushed before the cry, 
and all eyes were turned in the direction whence 
it proceeded. 

It came from the lips of a pale, slender, grace- 
ful girl, who sat on a divan in one corner, and 
who, half a minute before, had been engaged in 
animated conversation with a gentleman and lady. 
She was dressed more plainly than any person 
present, in a Swiss muslin, without a single orna- 
ment, and her brown hair, in which there was a 
peculiar golden glow, fell in thick ringlets to her 
waist; but there was an unmistakable air of re- 
finement and gentleness about the girl which every 
one felt who observed her. The hostess had 
shown her special attention during the evening. 
A few had stared at her, and curled their lips 
scornfully, and whispered to their neighbors, while 
several had met her very cordially, as an old 
friend, whose acquaintance they desired to renew. 

“What is it, Clarissa? what is it?’ eagerly 
questioned the young hostess, as she hurried to 
her guest, from whom she was standing but a few 
steps. 

“Cyrus has come! O, Rusha, Cyrus has come!” 
and Clarissa Mead lifted her face from the note 
in her hand, and white as it was there was a light 
in her blue eyes that made the light of all the 


other bright faces around her seem very dim. | 


She held up the note to Jerusha. 


O, Jerusha | 
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“Dear Sister,—I thought I would bring you 
the New-Year’s gift which you would prize most 
in the world, but I could n’t get it here till to- 
night; so if you will come home at once you will 
find it in the shape of 

“Your brother 

“O Clarissa !” 

“T must go to him now, Rusha,” and she rose 
up quite unconscious that all the company were 
straining their eyes on her. 

“Yes, you shall go this minute. Ill tell Tom 
to get the carriage,” and the hostess and her guest 
hurried toward the sitting-room. Clarissa Mead 
little dreamed what a sensation she created at the 
New-Year’s party that night. The story of her 
family’s former position, of their present misfor- 
tunes, of the mother’s ill health, and the long-lost 
brother’s return, had much of the interest of a 
tale of fiction, particularly when the young host- 
ess told it to her eager listeners with all the 
warmth and coloring which her feelings gave to 
the history. 

* * * 
“O Cyrus, my brother!” 
“My dear sister !” 

He met her at the chamber door and folded 
her to his heart, and for a little while there were 
no words spoken between them. 

“How you are altered! Even I should hardly 
have known you,” was Clarissa’s second ejacula- 
tion, as she surveyed proudly and tenderly the 
manly figure and the face which exposure and 
eastern suns had embrowned so deeply. 

“Cyrus, Clarissa, come to me !”” 

The voice was very faint, and they both started, 
and now the girl noticed for the first time that her 
mother was lying on the bed. 

“What is the matter with mamma?’ she 
asked. 

“She had an attack of faintness about two 
hours ago, when I first came. I wanted to send 
for a doctor, but she insisted that I should not.” 

“No, my children,” said Mrs. Mead, as the two 
bent over her, “I knew no doctor’s skill could 
avail any thing for me now. God has called me 
a little sooner than I expected; but I can go very 
quietly. Cyrus has come back to me, and I do 
not leave Clarissa alone.” And then, for the first 
time, the terrible truth broke into the hearts of 
the brother and sister. Sudden crises are gener- 
ally stunning ones. It is a great mercy that the 
soul can not at once realize a mighty grief, and 
the two who stood by that bedside were too much 


Cyrus.” 


* * * * 


| overwhelmed to move or speak. 


| 
} 


“TI have felt death was waiting for me for a 
good many weeks past, my children; but I had 
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not the heart to break this to Clarissa; for I saw 
she did not dream of it.” 

“T have killed her coming home so sudden and 
unexpected, and I did it to give her a happy sur- 
prise,” groaned Cyrus. 

“No, no,’ murmured the mother, ‘don’t re- 
proach yourself, my boy. At the farthest it would 
only have been a few days more, and now God is 
letting me depart in peace, for I have seen you 
once more. 
ter, Cyrus; and O, my children, promise me you 
will come to me; that you will live for God and 
die as I am dying in Jesus !” 

“We promise.” It was all their white lips 
could say, as they bowed themselves over their 
dying mother, end the words followed her far out 
on the silence, till the angels met her and wrote 
them with settings of everlasting jewels in the 
records of life everlasting. 

But on earth the house of joy was turned into 
the house of mourning, for Cyrus and Clarissa 
Mead were motherless ! 
* * * 

The day after New-Year’s Mr. Blanchard had 
asudden call to Boston, and he took his niece 
with him. When they returned, which was at 
the end of two weeks, a note was handed to Je- 
rusha Nott, which proved to be from her friend, 
Clarissa Mead. It acquainted her with her moth- 
er’s death, and also her brother’s intention to pass 
the remainder of the winter at the south, as he 
could illy bear the cold weather, and felt that his 


* * * 


sister required a change of residence and associa- | 


tions. He had been quite unfortunate during his 


stay in California, and though he had written | 


home several times, the letters on both sides had 
never reached their destination. At last he had 
gone to the East Indies, and being very high 
spirited had resolved not to write home again till 
he could acquaint his family with his success in 
business. He engaged in commerce and in a 
short time acquired a considerable fortune; but 
as he was obliged to be in a migratory state for 
the greater part of the time, he did not send his 
address to his faraily, but set sail for home as 
soon as his business relations permitted, which 
was not so soon as he anticipated. 

The epistle inclosed a thirty dollar note, with 
many expressions of gratitude for the recipient. 
* * * * * 

Nearly seven years have passed. It was a 
mild, balmy day in the early part of November, 
and the soft winds were fragrant with the decay 
of forest leaves and branches, that lay in far-off 
wood hollows, and the sunshine had that soft, be- 
nignant, half-regretful, and yet very peaceful 


* 


, ‘ —- 
You will take good care of your sis- 
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smile, which is like the smile of the dying—the 
| dying in the Lord. 
' Deacon Pike was to have an apple-bee at his 
| house on the evening of this soft November day, 
| and as his orchard adjoined the village school, he 
| had petitioned that the children might gather the 
| apples for the evening—a proposition which was 
received with acclamations by the children when 
the teacher made it known to them at recess. 

And it was not in the least surprising that the 
young lady and gentleman, who happened, late 
in the afternoon, to be walking through the lane 
| that ran past the orchard, stopped for a few mo- 
| ments to look at the scene of childish life, and 
| sport, and eagerness it exhibited. 
| Half a dozen bushel baskets were scattered 
through the orchard, and the deacon, a benign- 
poeme- old man, with thin locks of gray hair 
| 


| 


straggling across his temples, was going from one 

tree to another, while from each one that he shook 

came down an affluent rain of the ripe fruit. 

The boys plunged and scrambled after the fruit, 

and the piles in the great baskets grew larger all 
| the time. 

The school-teacher—it must have been she— 
| stood near the orchard bars, watching the chil- 
| dren and enjoying the sport with a keen relish. 

She had removed her bonnet, and the soft winds 

were surging through her hair. Her face was 
turned from the lane, and sometimes her laugh 
would leap out sudden, and rich, and musical, as 
some boy went tumbling over on the grass. 

“Has n’t she a sweet laugh ?” asked the lady 
who had heen watching all this, as she took the 
arm of the gentleman; and at that moment, un- 
observed by either of them, a scarf, loosely gath- 
ered around her neck, fell to the ground. 

It is probable the school-teacher heard this re- 
mark, for she turned and looked after the strang- 
ers, of whose proximity she had, till this moment, 
been unaware, and a moment later her voice said, 
| “Madam, you have dropped your scarf.” 

The strangers turned back, and the ladies’ eyes 
| met; there was a start on both sides, and an 
eager, bewildered glance; then they spoke simul- 
| taneously, “Surely we have met before !” 
| And yet neither could identify the other till 
they had spoken their names. 

“Jerusha Nott.” 

“Clarissa Mead.” 

O there were tears, and kisses, and warm wel- 
comes then, which the gentleman smiled to hear. 

“To think I have come across you here in 
Winster—this little out-of-the-way village, and 
in an apple orchard, too,” cried Clarissa. “What 
in the world are you doing here, Rusha ?” 
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| 
“T am the village schoolmaster,” answered Je- | grate fire in the parlor of the parsonage, and the 


rusha with a half-mournful smile. 
stood still with astonishment. 

And there by the old orchard bars Jerusha Nott 
told the story of the last six years. A few words 
of ours will epitomize it. 


Shortly after Clarissa and her brother left New | 


York, Jerusha’s uncle had entered into some large 

speculations which proved very unfortunate, and 

he died insolvent in less than a year afterward. 
Then came the old story, and Jerusha Nott 


learned what much of the world’s friendship is, | 
? 


though there were some who were true to her. 


But her health and spirits required a change, | 


and her uncle’s‘ housekeeper, who was very wannly 
attached to Jerusha, had a danghter recently mar- 
ried and settled in Winster. They were very 
desirous that she should come to them, and she 
had accepted their hospitality a year ago. 

Nothing in their power had been left undone 
for her happiness, and Jerusha had been more 
contented with them than she would have been 
with any other persons. 

But she did not like dependence, and so, greatly 
in opposition to the wishes of her friends, had 
accepted the situation of district school-teacher. 
“T wonder what my Fifth Avenue friends would 


say to seeing me here,” she added in conclusion, | 


and something of her old smile brightened the 
face of Jerusha Nott; but it had gained, during 
these years, much of character and earnestness of 
expression. 

And Clarissa told her story. After passing two 
years at the south, her brother had prepared him- 
self for the ministry; and as the pastor of the 
principal Church in Winster had been an old 
friend of his father’s, and has to be absent for sev- 
eral months on account of his health, Cyrus had 
consented to supply his pulpit during that time. 

“And how delightful that we shall be together 
here!” cried the hearts as well as the lips of both 
the ladies. 

Well, the young minister and his sister went to 
Deacon Pike’s “apple-bee,” and I know the im- 
pressions made and received by minister and peo- 
ple were very agreeable ones. 

As for the village school-teacher and her newly- 
found friend, they scarcely ever allowed a day to 
pass without seeing each other; and the grass be- 
tween the neat little cottage of Mr. Brown—Je- 
rusha’s housekeeper’s son-in-law—and the par- 
sonage was quite worn down by their feet before 
the snows of December covered it. 
* * * * 


* * 


It was the last night of the old year, and Je- 
rusha Nott and Clarissa Mead sat before the bright 


And Clarissa | 


eyes of both were very thoughtful as they looked 
into the yellow flames; for sitting there they were 
| walking through the days that were departed. 
| At last their eyes met, and both understood 
| sympathetically the thoughts of the other. 
| “Jerusha, your life has been darker than mine 
| for the last ten years,” said Clarissa, taking the 
| soft fingers of her friend. “But who would have 
believed this could be so, seeing us both seven 
years ago this night!” 

“T know it,” answered Jernsha with a smile 
‘half to herself, half to her friend. “And yet, 
after all, I needed just this discipline, Clarissa, 
| and I see how God’s hand—God’s love was in it 
all. You know what a mere butterfly existence 
| mire was, and now I have taken these blessed 
| teachings to my heart, bitter though they were, 

and I trust they have made it stronger. I have 
learned that this life is a real, solemn, earnest 
thing, given us to prepare for a better one.” 

“Ah! Jerusha, you have found the secret of 

living. Blessed are you if the sorrows of the past 
| six years have taught you this; just as the death 
| of my mother first taught it me,” said a voice 
| close at the girls’ side, and looking up with a lit- 
| tle start of surprise they both saw Cyrus Mead. 

“How in the world did you get in here without 
our knowing it ?’ asked his sister. 

“T heard your voices in the hall and came in 
softly. Won’t you forgive me, ladies, both ?” 

Before either could reply the domestic called 
Clarissa a moment from the room. 

“Will you forgive me for this, Jerusha, and for 
| @ presumption greater than this ?” asked the deep 
| voice of the minister, when the two were left 
alone together. 

“We have both leamned—taught it by sorrow— 
the true secret of life. Would God we might 
live it together !” 

She looked up into his face—that fine, earnest, 
manly face leaning over her, and Jerusha Nott 
understood. She did not speak; she only laid her 
| hands in his, and the tears she wept then were 
| happy ones wept on his shoulder. 

“Clarissa, I have had a New-Year’s present,” 
said the minister when his sister returned, and he 
| looked down fondly on the blushing girl by his 
| side. “It is Jerusha.” 

“And I have had one, toc,” said Jerusha with 
| a tremulous smile, “and it is Cyrus.” 

“It is the same one he gave me seven years 
| ago this very New-Year’s eve,” laughed Clarissa, 

and then clasping both their hands together she 
added in a voice that trembled up from her heart, 
, “Cyrus! Jerusha! may God keep you!” 
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PAPERS FOR THE LADIES. 
VISITING. 


BY THRACE TALMON, AUTHOR OF “ EDITH HALE,” ETC. 


ISITS are generally designed as special dem- 
onstrations of good-will among friends. To 
properly give and receive these is an accomplish- 
ment which every woman should cultivate. In 
all ages the rights of hospitality have been re- 
garded with especial importance, among both sav- 
age and civilized nations. It is ever esteemed a 
high compliment to mention a people, section, or 


family as characterized for being “given to hos- | 


pitality.’ It is the natural inference that persons 
who receive their friends cordially, and, so far as 
is consistent with their resources, respectably, ex- 
changing thus the offices of good-will and friend- 
ship, are to be trusted for many of the nobler 
impulses of the heart and the right dictates of 
sound principles. 


The young lady is usually initiated in the art | 


of visiting by assisting in the reception of the 
guests of her father’s house. Every young lady 


should become familiarized with this duty before | 


assuming the responsibilities of housekeeper for 
herself. A daughter may largely and most pleas- 
antly assist her mother in the reception of com- 
pany, and contribute to the comfort of the guests 
in such a manner as to win their lasting affection, 
while she is also discharging a duty which she 
owes to her parents. 

But some young ladies early acquire a habit 
of indifference to their parents’ guests, and will 
not so much as enter the drawing-room to take 
part in their reception. They dislike to forego 
the reading of some entertaining book, or are un- 
willing to lay by their embroidery work, unless 
they are summoned to meet some of the young 
friends whom they particularly admire. Some 
will openly or covertly ridicule old friends of the 
family, because they appear in unfashionable gar- 
ments, or have some peculiarities of speech or 
act not sufficiently modern and in good taste—or, 
at least, not in accordance with their taste. They 


will even meet them with undisguised neglect— | 


often to the discomfiture of the mother, who in- 
judiciously permits them so to conduct. These 
young ladies sometimes succeed in influencing 
their parents to that degree that old friendships 
are broken, and incalculable mischief appears in 
the result. ; 

Young ladies should early learn that the world 
was not made for one, but for all; and by culti- 
vating this comprehensive view of things, they 
will not err in the social economy of life to the 
degree which uncontrolled impulses might prompt. 


On the contrary, young ladies should never 
“take the lead” in their father’s house in the 
reception of company; nor should they be too 
obtrusive in conversation, so as to make them 
unpleasantly conspicuous. No daughter should 
ever attempt to outshine her parents by exhibit- 
ing her smartness and superior learning, derived 
from the advantages provided by their kind lib- 
erality, and often by their great personal sacrifice. 

There is a golden mean between these extremes 
of conduct, as in all other. This is for a young 
| lady always to so carry herself as to be a lateral 
aid and ornament to the family, rather than the 
leader, or a negative force which works in the 
wrong direction. To this end she should culti- 
vate the practice of self-denial in some degree, 
charity, liberality, and uniform sweetness of man- 
ner. She should never refuse to play the piano 
| or other musical instrument, if it be in her power 
so to do, when invited thus to contribute to the 
entertainment of company. She should assist in 
the proper distribution of the food at table, un- 
| less this service be performed by servants. The 
part in entertaining company by conversation, 
suggested by good taste and good sense, she 
should endeavor to sustain with as much pro- 
priety as possible. If she be naturally diffident 
and lacking conversational talent, let her never 
be discouraged, and shrink away within herself 
to regret her deficiencies. This is no way by 
which to improve and correct her errors of man- 
ner. Some of the best talkers have begun by 
being unusually reserved, proceding from extreme 
' bashfulness. No one can overcome this feeling 
/at once; but by degrees of perseverance and 
| practice in conversing the most perfect success 
| may be accomplished. It is no adequate excuse 
to retire from all company because one suffers 
from diffidence. This course only hightens the 
| difficulty, while it adds to the soul a crushing 
weight resulting from loneliness and a conscious- 
ness of deficiency. 

The young lady at the receptions of the school 
in which she is a pupil, should no less aspire to 
exercise the accomplishment of hospitality than 
| when at home. Her dress should not be so elab- 
orate as in any other sphere; but should be sim- 
ply neat, plain, and in good taste. Her manners 
should not exhibit any approach to that air which 
| speaks, “Now I’m away from my parents’ eyes, 

I will act out myself.” At the same time, she 
should not be a “wall-flower,” or one who seems 
| to take no participation in the entertainment of 
the evening. If gentlemen are included among 
the guests, she should set a guard upon her 
‘actions that she be not too demonstrative toward 
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them, by appropriating them to herself to the 
neglect of others in the gompany. Her atten- 
tions should be pleasantly distributed between 
the gentlemen and her lady friends, that she 
may never incur the remark that she prefers the 
society of the former to the latter. She should | 
never whisper a joke or other criticism at the 
expense of any gentleman whom she may not | 
chance to esteem. Especially should she avoid 
any gaucherie of style, as the taking of a lady 
to a gentleman in order to accomplish an intro- 
duction, or the kissing of any friend in the public 
rooms of reception. 

If there are no gentlemen in the company, she 
should be careful that she do not confine her 
attentions to her own particular set. It is a true 
nobility of soul, and an exhibition of both phi- 
losophical and Christian temper, to endeavor to 
cheer the neglected and unobtrusive by kind and _ 
pleasant attentions. This is genuine hospitality, | 
which is sure to win for her who practices it the 
palm of the true and accomplished lady. These 
receptions are an epitome of the wider arena of | 
life; and there it is only the vulgar, ill-bred snob 
who ever indulges in such a habit. All have , 
a right to exclude themselves from the society 
of those whom they do not esteem; but no one 
has a right to enter a circle and parcel out 
her attentions with such labels as “favoritism,” | 
“scorn,” “envy,” “hate,” and “indifference.” 

After leaving school, the young lady often | 
attends soirees, dinner-parties, conversaziones, and , 
other receptions of varying styles, corresponding | 
to the circle in which she moves. As we do not | 
propose to here furnish a manual of politeness in 
detail, we pass over these, with the remark, that 
every one should seek to conform to the customs 
of the people with whom she associates, so far 
as is consistent with her good sense and the truest 
exercise of her previous correct training. 

When the young lady takes upon herself the 
dignities and responsibilities of the lady of her | 
house and home, she is expected to discharge the | 
duties of hospitality to a superior degree of skill 
and aptitude than ever before. 

1. Receptions of calls, or visits of short dura- 
tion. When the cards of visitors are sent to the 
lady of the house, if she can not answer them 
directly, she should return word that she will be 
with them as soon as possible. She should then 
endeavor to jein her company without protracted 
delay, lest they should feel uncomfortable and 
unwelcome. The completion of an elaborate 
toilet is of far less consequence than the unrea- 
sonable tardiness in the demonstrations of hos- 
pitality. No person should purposely make this 
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delay that her visitors, if strangers, may have 


sufficient opportunity to be impressed with the 
magnificence of the furnishings of her reception- 
room, or to convey an idea of her exceeding 
stateliness and dignity of movement. The lady 
should meet her guests with cordiality, without 
being so inordinately demonstrative as to convey 
a doubt of its genuineness. Where she can not 
consistently feel this, she should endeavor not to 
appear frigid, and carry herself as though it were 
a great condescension to receive them at all. 

In order to have a brief visit pass off so as to 
leave a pleasant and invigorating impression on 
the minds of all, the conversation should be so 
adapted to the tastes and talents of the visitors 
as to interest them, and elicit their happiest con- 
versational powers. If the guest be a gentleman, 
and he has a hobby, be sure to let him bring it 
out, and show off its fine points to his heart’s 
content. Be interested, let the hobby be what it 
may—provided it is respectable—whether it be 
the building of a new town, his own election to 
office, or his exploits in his college class. Com- 
mend, if you can in conscience; but never crit- 
icise sharply or too cleverly. If you do, he may 
laugh and laugh again, but in his secret heart 
he will register a vow to seek your acquaintance 
no more, for the reason that you have not sense 
and taste sufficient to appreciate him; or he may 
vote you only endurable. If it is 2 lady whom 
you are to entertain, betray no ill nature by stu- 
diously avoiding that subject which you know in- 
terests her most. Is it herchildren? Then more 
than usually inquire for their welfare, with pleas- 
ant comments. Is it her recent tour in Europe ? 
Fail not, through envy, to inquire concerning some 
of the objects and places of her observation, man- 
ifesting a friendly interest. Is it that commonest 
of all topics, interesting to feminine hearts—serv- 
ants? Listen kindly to the details of Bridget’s 
getting along in the kitchen, Mace’s exploits with 
baby in the nursery, or Filicy’s flirtation with the 
coachman. It will do you no hurt, while it may 


| do your guest some good. 


But while we seek to be polite to all in this 
matter, we should avoid that worst species of 
hypocrisy—being a friend to the face and a foe 
to the back. Some ladies will manifest the ten- 
derest, truest, and most devoted interest, to ap- 
pearance, before their guests; and no sooner have 
their shadows vanished from their doors, than 
they will turn and unmercifully ridicule these 
peculiarities, mimic them, and hold them up in 
all manner of lights, but the true one of charity 
and friendship. In no way can a person more 
thoroughly be inhospitable. 
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Having seen that it is hospitable to be inter- 
ested in the interests of others, should be 
careful and not extend this interest beyond the 
limits of good taste. We should never give our 
inquiries and remarks the air of prying levers 
with which to bring out family or other secrets. 
We should not allude to any subject or person 
that will wound the feelings of the guests. 

If the conversation generally degenerates into 
mere gossip, the lady of the house should change 
the subject to something more reasonable. If 
one slanders another, we should always be true 
enough to ourselves and others not to join in and 
add fuel to flame. 

It is the lady’s duty to see that the conversa- 
tion does not dwindle away to monosyllables, 
and drop out altogether to silence. At such 
times, if she can not think of any thing particu- 
larly good to say, she had better say something, 
even “if it is n’t so cunning.” 


we 


REPOSITORY. 





among the Romans the fashion of separating 


friends.” 


| tion of persons to our confidence. 
| cious few—may be taken to our hearts; 


| 


‘only admitted to our hands; 


| 


| dren, should ask to see them 


Dignity of speech and manner is ever com- | 


mendable; but let us be careful not to set our- 
selves up for patent ice-cream freezers, so that 


j 
| 


our guests will remember our home as an ice- | 


house from which, with a shiver, they 
escape into the open, genial sunshine. 

We should never bore visitors with long ac- 
counts of our own family matters—of how much 
we have to do, and how exhausted we are bod- 
ily, and disgusted mentally, with this poor, mis- 
erable, sinful, joy-killing world. Especially should 
we be careful not to intrude our children apon 
callers, unless it be at their request. It is a par- 
donable weakness, common in mothers, to give 
long accounts of baby’s cutting his teeth, Tom- 
my’s first essays at wit and angelic communion, 
and the exploit of Fanny in cutting off her 
front curls with the seamstress’s sharpest scissors. 
These things are suitable for the ears of particular 
friends whom we are sure will be interested. 

We should never look at our watch or other 
time-piece during the call of visitors, as they will 
be likely to receive an impression that they have 
remained too long, or have intruded at an un- 
seasonable time. Never apologize more than is 


gladly 








strictly necessary, and be sure and not represent | 


matters any worse than they are. 


their visitants: some were taken into their clos- 


| ets; others were only admitted into their ante- 


chamber; and some again were fain to wait in 
the hall, perhaps, or the court. So that they 
had their first, their second, and their third-rate 
Although any such visible demonstra- 
tions as these would be highly reprehensible, every 
one should make these distinctions in the recep- 
Some—a pre- 
others 
and yet others 
merely to a communion with our heads. 

2. Giving calls. The matter of calling upon 
others is quite another thing from that of receiv- 
ing calls. We should inquire kindly after the 
members of the family, and, if there are chil- 
We should never 
appear bored with any of their little ways or 
special exhibitions of smartness, but endeavor to 
approve, encourage, and properly admire. If the 
gentleman of the house is not present, we should 
always leave our regards for him. We should 
take our leave when we have staid our time, and 


/not prolong our call unreasonably, because the 


lady of the house, in the exercise of her hospi- 
tality, urges us to do so, unless there appear new 
and sufficient reasons for doing otherwise. 

3. Reception of visits of some duration. We 
should meet such guests, as well as callers, with 
an expressive welcome. Indeed, we should be 
even more demonstrative in this case. Prescott, 
the historian, informs us that when the chief 
messenger of Pizarro went to see the famous 


| Inca Aahuallpa, after making an opening speech 
| with great ceremony, the Inca answered not a 


word, but remained silent, with his eyes fastened 
on the ground. After a time he deigned to reply, 
with a faint smile: “Tell your captain that I am 
keeping a fast, which will end to-morrow morn- 
ing.’ A cordial welcome is more than half the 
reception of a visit. No one should inquire how 
long the visitors propose to extend their visit. It 
was a custom of antiquity to entertain a stranger 
nine days before seeking to know the object of 
his visit. 

The lady of the house should endeavor at 


That we can receive all visitors with equal | once to make her guests feel at home, by enter- 
degrees of confidence and pleasure is impossible, | taining them pleasantly rather than ostentatiously, 
and inconsistent with truth and sincerity. But | and by having a care that they are comfortably 
we may so conduct ourselves as to please all, and | accommodated with those trifling but often for- 
should be careful to offend none. Our friends | gotten things, which render life agreeable and 


or acquaintances are usually composed of three 
classes—the true, the uncertain, and the false. 
We read that “Caius Gracchus, and after him 
Livius Drusus, 


were the men that introduced | 


sanitary. But in thus making provision for the 
comfort of the guests, no lady should reserve all 
her finest table furniture and most elegant apart- 
ments for those of her friends, who are at best 
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but ill-bred snobs with a heavy purse, while she 
entertains the really-valuable persons, who have 
plain pretensions in life, with but the second and 
third-rate appointments of her house. 

We should never argue with visitors upon sub- 
jects on which there is a disagreement of opinion, 
but should endeavor to have all things as cheer- 
ful and amicable as possible. Peace and good- 
will are the essence of hospitality. “It is not the 
quantity of the meat,” says Clarendon, “but the 
cheerfulness of the guests, which makes the feast ; 
it was only at the feast of Centaurs where they 
ate with one hand and had their swords drawn in 
the other; where there is no peace, there can be 
na feast.” 

4. Giving visits to others. If we have not had 
a special invitation, we should first ascertain if 
the friends whom we propose to visit can con- 
veniently receive us. We should take an early 
opportunity to inform our hostess how long we 
propose to remain. Beware of long visits, unless 
expressly stipulated for. So soon as the fresh- 
ness of the welcome is worn away, we should 
lose no time whatever in taking our departure, 
notwithstanding we may be most politely urged 
to remain. 

We should never criticise our friends’ house- 
hold arrangements, dress, children, or servants, 
either before them or after our visit. Nothing is 
a greater violation of friendship and honor, than 
to impart the secrets and details which we have 
ascertained by a confidential visit, to the ears of 
others, with plentiful animad versions. 

Visitors should not use their hostess’s house 


and appointments too freely, as though they were | 
| heaven—thus proving themselves not insensible 
| to his sorrow. 


at a hotel; and should never do what they would 
not have others do in their own house. If they 
have children with them, they should see to it 
that they do not take improper and rude liberties 
with the property and rights of others, and that 
they never make themselves disagreeably intru- 
sive. Their nurses should be particularly in- 


structed on this point. No visitor should ever | 


attempt any thing so utterly unworthy as to 
prejudice the servants of the family against their 
employers; nor should they pry into the value 
of their wages received, with assurances that they 
are working too cheaply. 

After visiting friends, and becoming more fa- 
miliar with them and their mode of living, we 
should not underrate them. Distance lends en- 
chantment to the view; and too often, the reverse. 
Familiarity, resulting from the kind offices of 


friendship, should never inspire contempt. It is | 


good taste to acknowledge the pleasure derived 


from a visit, after our return home, by a note. | 


We can more truly show that we appreciate such 
kindness by returning it whenever an opportunity 
is presented. 

5. Visits of congratulation. We are commanded 
to rejoice with those who rejoice. It is proper to 
visit others, at a proper time, for the purpose of 
congratulating them upon any recent good for- 
| tune. Especially should such calls be made after 
| the return of friends from an absence of duration. 
| We should never let envy lurk under our honeyed 
| words of congratulation, like a hidden bee ready 
| to sting at a convenient opportunity. We should 
| not underrate what we can not have. Beware of 

“sour grapes.” 

6. Visits of condolence. It is said that it is bet- 
| ter to go to the house of mourning than to the 
| house of feasting, for by the sadness of the coun- 
| tenance the heart is made better. We are com- 
| manded not less to weep with those who weep, 

than to rejoice with those who rejoice. We 
| should be careful of our words, for when one 
| is in trouble their sensibilities are more acute, 
the heart more susceptible. The wisest way is 
not to say but little—that little well, and true to 
the tenderest offices of friendship. In the east 
those who mourned with the afflicted were silent 
for hours together, and the chief mourner, during 
the seven days allotted for mourning, never spoke 
unless it was indispensably requisite. When the 
friends of Job came to visit him in his affliction, 
they sat down beside him upon the ground seven 
days and seven nights, and none spake a word 
unto him. But they had previously made such 
demonstrations as weeping, rending their mantles, 
and sprinkling dust upon their heads toward 








After a death in the family of acquaintances, 
we should take an early opportunity, regulated 
by existing circumstances, to call upon them, and 
mingle our sympathies with their grief. Not less 
| should we prove ourselves friendly when our 
friends are in trouble by reason of loss of prop- 
erty, or other serious domestic event. Nothing 
is more certain than “prosperity gains friends, 
adversity tries them.” “A friend in need is a 
friend indeed.” 
| 7. We should not visit even our best friends 
‘too often. There may be cases where we are 

sure that our presence is desirable much more 
‘frequently than under ordinary circumstances. 
These are to be regulated by our best judgment. 
But too oft-repeated visits destroy the zest of 
friendship, and dull the edge of that iron, to 
which is likened the sharpening of a man’s face 
by the countenance of his friend. “Withdraw 
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thy foot from thy neighbor’s house, lest by thy 
continual coming he grow weary of thee.” 
Lastly. We should never omit to exercise our 


hospitalities toward strangers—particularly those | 


persons who have newly come into our neighbor- 
hoods, and whose respectability warrants atten- 
tion. Let us never be so narrow and illiberal as 


to leave the stranger without our gates because | 


we have a plenty of good friends within. The 
stranger’s heart is cold and desolate; it often 
yearns with unspeakable emotion for the beloved 
faces and scenes which are far away. Then, in 
the spirit of doing by others as we would be 
done by, let us seek out such, and endeavor to 
comfort them with the most genial offices of 
friendliness. The blessing of their grateful hearts 
will be ample reward for all the trouble. Besides, 
we shall have the pleasant consciousness of hav- 
ing performed one of the duties solemnly im- 
posed upon us: “Be not forgetful to entertain 
strangers.” “Well reported of for good works,” 
says the apostle, among other enumerations, “if 
she have lodged strangers.” 


——— 


THE LABOR AND LUCK OF AUTHORS. 
NUMBER I. 
BY WM. T. COGGESHALL. 
HABITS WHEN COMPOSING. 


HE process of thought in common minds is 

an interesting study. The mental character- 
istics of gifted men furnish fascinating memo- 
randa for reflection. Whenever a name rings in 
the world curiosity seeks to know its possessor 
intimately. If the famous man is a writer, the 
readers of his works desire to know the cir- 
cumstances under which they were suggested or 
prepared. 

Genius has ways, means, and methods of its 
own. Circumstances under which one man can 
write or speak to the best advantage frighten or 
oppress another. There are times when the mind 
is in what may be called a sensitive or receptive 
condition; again its mood is reflective. Observa- 
tion and practice teach the writer or speaker 
what circumstances are most favorable to med- 
itation and to composition; and whenever he 
would write with all his might he endeavors to 


create those circumstances, or, at least, put him- ; 


self within their influence. 


Upon men’s moods, as upon the electrical rela- | 


tions of material substances, depends attraction 
for, or repulsion of, emotions or illustrations, and 
often, indeed, of even fit words. Peculiar cir- 
cumstances induce those moods, as smart fric- 


, tion evolves electrical activity in certain common 
substances. 

Euripides, the Greek dramatist, studied in a 
dark cave. Demosthenes prepared his orations 
at night, and away from the common haunts of 
his associates. Mezerai, the historian, studied 
ouly by candle-light, and often burned a candle 
in his library at noonday. Erasmus composed in 
his chaise while on a journey to Italy; and it is 
recorded that Casar composed the greater por- 
tion of his Commentaries on horseback. Aris- 
totle denied himself sleep that he might write; 
but he studied by day as well as by night. 

Luther, when studying, always had his dog 
lying at his feet. An ivory crucifix stood on 
the table before him, and the walls of his study 
were stuck round with numerous caricatures of the 
Pope. He worked at his desk for days together 
without going out; but when fatigued, and the 
ideas began to stagnate in his brain, he would 
take his flute or his guitar with him into the 
porch, and there execute some musical fantasy— 
for he was a skillful musician—when the ideas 
would flow upon him as fresh as flowers after 
a summer’s rain. Music was his invariable solace 
at such times. Luther did not hesitate to say 
that, after theology, music was the first of arts. 
“Music,” said he, “is the art of the prophets; it 
is the only other art, which, like theology, can 
calm the agitation of the soul, and put the devil 
to flight.’ Next to music, if not before it, Luther 
loved children and flowers. 

Calvin studied in his bed. Every morning, at 
five or six o’clock, he had books, manuscripts, 
and papers carried to him there, and he worked 
on for hours together. If he had occasion to go 
out, on his return he undressed and went to bed 
again to continue his studies. In his later years 
he dictated his writings to secretaries. He rarely 
corrected any thing. The sentences issued com- 
plete from his mouth. If he felt his facility of 
composition leaving him, he forthwith quitted 
his bed, gave up writing and composing, and 
went about his outdoor duties for days, weeks, 
and months together. But as soon as he felt the 
inspiration fall upon him again, he went back 
to his bed, and his secretary was called to work. 
| Bacon devoted his mind earnestly to prayer 
before undertaking to write. Pope never could 
compose well without first declaiming for some 
time at the top of his voice. He said the exer- 
cise aroused his nervous system to its fullest activ- 
ity. So scrupulously fastidious was he as to 
nicety of expression, that it is known he seldom 
committed to the press any thing till it had 
passed under his repeated inspection and revision, 
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sometimes keeping it by him even a year or more 
for the purpose, and his publisher, Dodsley, on 
one occasion deemed it easier to reprint the whole 
of his corrected proofs than attempt the needed 
emendations. Akenside and Cowper were equally 
devoted to their elaboration of a line; and Gold- 
smith gave seven long years to the perfection of 
the “Deserted Village”—producing, on the av- 
erage, something like three or four lines a day, 
which he thought good work. Hume and Rob- 
ertson were incessantly laboring over their lan- 





the latter used to write his sentences 
on small slips of paper, and, after rounding and 
polishing them to his satisfaction, he entered them 
in a book, which afterward was again subjected | 
to a final revision. 

Thomson, though he wrote after careful study, | 
and then scrupulously revised, was so indolent | 
that he was reluctant to rise from his bed; and 
when once remonstrated with against the practice 
by a friend, replied, “Troth, mon, I see nae mo- 
tive for rising.” He was so excessively lazy that 
he once was seen to be eating fruit from a peach- 
tree, as it grew, standing with both hands in his 
pockets. The “Castle of Indolence” was, there- 
fore, a fit subject for his muse. 

Evelyn, who wrote treatises on several subjects, 
was occupied for years on them. His manner of 
arranging his materials and his mode of compo- 
sition appear excellent. Having chosen a subject, 
he analyzed it into its various parts, under certain 
heads or titles, to be filled up at leisure. Under 
these heads he set down his own thoughts as 
they occurred, occasionally inserting whatever 
was useful from his reading. When his col- 
lections were thus formed, he digested his own 
thoughts regularly, and strengthened them by 


guage ; 


alleged his reasons for dissenting from them. 
His collections in time became voluminous; but 
he then exercised that judgment in which the 
formers of such collections usually are deficient. 
With Hesiod he knew that “half is better than 
the whole,” and it was his aim to express the 
quintessence of his reading. When his treatises 
were sent to the press, they were not half the 
size of his collections. 

The celebrated Robert Hall wrote his sermons 
with great rapidity; but wishing to perfect them, 
he changed and rechanged particular passages, 
till, in despair of improvement, he readopted his 
first expressions. With the majority of culti- 
vated men, the reverse is the general rule. The | 
more thought they give to a subject, the clearer 
their ideas become, and the more fastidious their | 


choice of language. 
Vor. XVIIT.—23 





See 


Gray retained his Elegy eleven years before the 
last polish had been given to that superior poem ; 
Gibbon wrote the first part of his great history 
over several times; Brougham did the same for 
the exordium and peroration in defense of Queen 
Caroline; and Burke’s manuscripts are full of 
corrections. 

In his youth Milton studied during the greater 
part of the night; but in his more advanced years 
he went to bed by nine o’clock, rising to his 
studies at four in summer and five in winter. 
He studied till midday; then he took an hours 
exercise, and after dinner he sang and played the 
organ, or listened to others’ music. He studied 
again till six, and from that hour till eight he 
engaged in conversation with friends who came 
to see him. Then he supped, smoked a pipe of 
tobacco, drank a glass of water, and went to bed. 
Glorious visions came to him in the night. While 
lying on his couch, he composed in thought the 
greater part of his sublime poem. Sometimes, 
when the fit of composition came strong upon 
him, he would call his daughter to his side, to 
commit to paper that which he had composed. 
Milton was of opinion that the verses composed 
by him between the autumnal and spring equi- 
noxes were always the best, and he was never 
satisfied with the verses he had written at any 
other season. Alfieri, on the contrary, said that 
the equinoctial winds produced a state of almost 
“complete stupidity” in him. Like the night- 
ingales, he could only sing in summer. 

Bentham composed after playing a prelude on 
the organ, or while taking his “ante-jentacular” 
and “post prandial” walks in his garden. Ber- 
nard composed his Meditations amidst the woods ; 
he delighted in nothing so much as the solitude 
of the dense forest, finding there, he said, some- 
thing more profound and suggestive than any 
thing he could find in books. The storm would 
sometimes fall upon him without for a moment 
interrupting his meditations. Camoens composed 
verses with the roar of battle in his ears; for the 
Portuguese poet was a soldier. He wrote some 
of his most beautiful verses when. his Indian 
slave was begging a subsistence for him in the 
streets. Tasso wrote his finest pieces in the lucid 
intervals of madness. Rosseau wrote his works 
early in the morning; Le Sage at midday; Byron 
at midnight. 

The title of Young’s poem, “Night Thoughts,” 
was not an affectation. He wrote only at night, 
though he sometimes composed verses on horse- 


| back. 


Hobbes when he wished to compose secluded 
himself. When he walked out for exercise he 




















carried a cane, in the head of which was a pen 


and an inkhorn, and whenever a thought came to | 
him he immediately wrote it down in a note-book | 


which he always kept in a side pocket. 

“Tt has been my habit,” said Coleman, “to 
write chiefly at night; and when I have grown 
heated with my subject, it has so chilled my 
limbs that I have gone to bed as if I had been 
sitting up to my knees in ice.” 

Many authors know, by sad experience, that 
when the head is warm with thought the feet are 
cold. Some have been in the habit of writing 
with their feet in hot water. 

“ Johnson’s manner of composing,” says Bishop 
Percy, “has not been rightly understood. He was 
so extremely short-sighted, from the defect in his 
eyes, that wriiing was inconvenient to him; for 
whenever he wrote, he was obliged to hold the 
paper close to his face. He therefore never com- 


posed what we call a foul draft on paper of any 
thing he published, but used to revolve the subject | 


in his mind, and turn and form every period, till 
he had brought the whole to the highest correct- 
ness and the most perfect arrangement. Then his 


uncommonly retentive memory enabled him to | 
deliver a whole essay, properly finished, when- | 


I have often heard him 
periods in low whispers to 


ever it was called for. 
humming and forming 
himself, when shallow 
muttering prayers.” 
have represented his own practice in the follow- 
ing passage in his Life of Pope: “Of composition 
there are different methods. Some employ at 
once memory and invention, and, with little inter- 


mediate use of the pen, form and polish large | 


masses by continued meditation, and write their 
productions only when, in their own opinion, they 
have completed them.” 

Lockhart, the son-in-law of Walter Scott, in 
his biography of the poet and romance writer, 
gives an interesting account of his writing habits. 

“ He rose by five o’clock, lit his own fire when 
the season required one, and shaved and dressed 
with great deliberation; for he was a very marti- 
net as to all but the mere coxcombries of the toi- 
let, not abhorring effeminate dandyism itself so 


cordially as the slightest approach to personal | 


slovenliness, or even those ‘bed-gown and slippers 
tricks, as he called them, in which literary men 
are so apt to indulge. Arrayed in his shooting 
jacket, or whatever dress he meant to use till din- 
ner-time, he was seated at his desk by six o’clock, 
all his papers arranged before him in the most 
accurate order, and his books of reference mar- 
shaled around him on the floor, while at least one 
favorite dog lay watching his eye just beyond the 


observers thought he was | 
Johnson is well known to | 
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line of circumvallation. Thus, by the time the 
family assembled for breakfast, between nine and 
ten, he had done enough, in his own language, 
‘to break the neck of the day’s work.’ After 
breakfast a couple hours more were given to his 
| solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used to 
| Say, his ‘own man.’ When the weather was bad, 
| he would labor incessantly all the morning; but 
| the general rule was to be out and on horseback 
| 


by one o’clock at the latest; while, if any more 

distant excursion had been proposed over night, 

he was ready to start on it by ten—his occasional 

rainy days of unintermitted study forming, as he 

' said, a fund in his favor, out of which he was en- 
titled to draw for accommodation, whenever the 
sun shone with special brightness.” 

Moore was not regular in his habits of writing ; 
| but his poems were not dashed off as many ad- 
| mirers have supposed. The remark was once 
made to him that it was supposed his verses 
slipped off his tongue as if by magic, and a pas- 
sage of great ease was quoted. “Why, sir,” 
Moore replied, “that line cost me hours, days, 
and weeks of attention before it would come.” 

Rogers wrote with protracted labor. Sydney 
Smith said, “ When Rogers produces a couplet he 
goes to bed, and the knocker is tied, and straw is 
laid down, and the answer to inquirers is, ‘Mr. 
Rogers is as well as can be expected.” Of him- 
self Rogers sail, “During my whole life I have 
borne in mind the speech of a woman to Philip 
of Macedon: ‘I appeal from Philip drunk to 
Philip sober” After writing any thing in the 
excitement of the moment, and being greatly 
pleased with it, I have always put it by for a day 
_ or two, and then carefully considering it in every 
possible light, I have altered it to the best of my 
judgment; thus appealing from myself drunk to 
myself sober. I was engaged on The Pleasures 
of Memory for nine years; on Human Life for 
nearly the same space of time; and Italy was not 
completed in less than sixteen years.” 

Burns composed some of his rarest poems while 
following the plow; and Wordsworth gave his 
mind to verse-making while he walked in his 
garden, or roamed over the hills of the Lake dis- 
trict. Peasants who heard him muttering strange 
words to himself, often spoke of him as a man 
not altogether in his right mind, or in some great 
trouble. 

Bulwer, who is regarded as a writer of great 
| facility, was at first a hard student. He sat at 
his desk in full dress, but neither thoughts nor 
words came readily. He had a brave spirit, how- 
ever, and worked his way to eminence through 
' failure, through ridicule. His facility is the result 
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of practice and study. He has practiced writing 


as an art, and has written some of his essays nine | 


or ten times over. Another habit will show the 
advantage of continuous application. He only 
works about three hours a day, from ten in the 
morning till one, seldom later. The evenings, 
when he is alone, are devoted to reading, scarcely 
ever to writing. 

Rabelais wrote his life of Gargantua at Bellay, 
in the company of Roman cardinals, and under 
the eyes of the Bishop of Paris. 

La Fontaine wrote his fables chiefly under the 
shade of a tree, and sometimes by the side of 
Racine and Boileau. 

Pascal wrote most of his Thoughts on little 
scraps of paper, at his by-moments. 

Fenelon wrote his Telemachus in the palace of 
Versailles, at the court of the Grand Monarque, 
when discharging the duties of tutor to the Dau- 
phin. 

De Quensay first promulgated his notion of 
universal freedom of person and trade, and of 
throwing all taxes on the land—the germ, per- 
haps, of the French Revolution—in the boudoir 
of Madame de Pompadour. 

Richelieu amused himself in the intervals of 
his labor with a squadron of cats, of which he 
was very fond. He would go to bed at eleven at 
night, and, after sleeping three hours, rise and 
write, dictate or work, till from six to eight 
o’clock in the morning, when his daily levee was 
held. He displayed rare extravagance. His an- 
nual expenditure was about four millions of 
francs, or about £170,000 sterling. 

Racine composed his verses while walking 
about, reciting them in a loud voice. One day, 
when thus working at his play of Mithridates in 
the Tuilleries Gardens, a crowd of workmen gath- 
ered around him, attracted by his gestures; they 
took him to be a madman about to throw himself 
into the basin. On his return home from such 
walks he would write down, scene by scene, at 
first in prose, and when he had thus written it 
out he would exclaim, “My tragedy is done!” 
considering the dressing of the acts up in verse as 
a very small affair. 





Bossuet wrote often on his knees before his | 
tion we have very little memoranda. Most of 


desk, after he had read Homer, to elevate his 
mind. “I light my lamp,” said he, “with the 
rays of the sun.” 

Corneille, in his loftiest flights of imagination, 
was often brought to a stand still for want of 
words and rhyme. Thoughts were seething in 
his brain, which he vainly tried to reduce to or- 


in his fits of inspiration, he would bandage his 
eyes, throw himself on the sofa, and dictate to 
his wife, who almost worshiped his genius. Thus 
he would pass whole days, dictating to her his 
great tragedies; his wife scarcely venturing to 
speak, almost afraid to breathe. Afterward, when 
a tragedy was finished, he would call his sister 
Martha, and submit it to her judgment; as Mo- 
liere used to consult his housekeeper about the 
comedies he had newly written. 

Balzac often bestowed a week’s labor upon a 
page. He was never satisfied with his thoughts 
as he first expressed them. 

Lamartine rises from his bed at six in the morn- 
ing, as well in winter as in summer. Scarcely 
dressed, he installs himself in his fauteui? and 
commences his daily labor. He writes on his 
knees, his feet on the fire-fender. While he 
works three or four grayhounds sleep or play at 
his side. At noon the servant announces break- 
fast, and the poet throws down his pen, only to be 
resumed, in his literary labor, the following morn- 
ing. Lamartine has written and published, per- 
haps, fifty volumes, and, what will appear singu- 
lar, he has not a single one of these volumes in 
his house. He gives away his own copies. Nei- 
ther does he make much use of books of refer- 
ence, for his memory is prodigious. 

In the afternoon Lamartine occupies himself 
with private correspondence and his proper busi- 
ness affairs, and when the weather is pleasant 
takes a promenade. Every evening he receives 
visitors from eight to eleven o’clock, without cer- 
emony. 

Nearly all the present distinguished writers of 
France accomplish their daily task in the morn- 
ing. Thiers is always wp and ready for work at 
six o’clock in the morning, in all seasons. S¢etibe 
works from six to twelve. Victor Cousin only 
works before breakfast. Nigent works till two in 
the afternoon. Madame George Sand is an ex. 
ception. She writes, by preference, at night. Al- 
exander Dumas, pere, works by paroxysms. 'Ue 
may remain four days without touching a , a, 
and then he writes forty-eight hours without stop- 
ping. 

Of the habits of American writers of distinc- 


them are or have been connected with the press, 


| and editors almost invariably write leading arti- 


der, and he would often run to his Thomas “for a | 
word.” Thomas rarely failed him. Sometimes, 


cles at night. One of the most interesting sketch- 
es in all literature, however, of the habits of a 
great author is that which describes the work 
of William H. Prescott. He has been for many 
years deprived of the use of his eyes, and in his 
extensive researches into the sources of history, 
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as well as in the preparation of his manuscript, 
he ig obliged to resort to an artificial process, 
which he thus describes in a letter to George P. 
Putnam : 

“It is a very simple affair, consisting of a frame 
of the size of a common sheet of letter-paper, 
with brass wires inserted in it to correspond with 
the number of lines wanted. On one side of this 
frame is placed a leaf of thin carbonated paper, 
such as is used to obtain duplicates. Instead of 
a pen, the writer makes use of a stylus, of ivory 
or agate, the last better or harder. The great 
difficulties in a blind man’s writing in the usual 
manner arise from his not knowing when the ink 
is exhausted in his pen, and when his lines run 
into one another. Both difficulties are obviated 
by this simple writing case, which enables one to 
do his work as well in the dark as in the light. 
Though my trouble is not blindness, but a dis- 
order of the nerve of the eye, the effect, as far as 
this is concerned, is the same, and I am wholly 
incapacitated for writing in the ordinary way. 
In this manner I have written every word of my 
historicals. 

“This modus operandi exposes one to some em- 
barrassment; for, as one can not see what he is 
doing on the other side of the paper, any more 
than the performer in a treadmill can see what 
he is grinding on the other side of the wall, it be- 
comes very difficult to make corrections. This 
requires the subject to be pretty thoroughly can- 
vassed in the mind, and all the blots and erasures 
to be made there before taking up the pen, or 
rather the stylus. This compels me to go over 
my composition, to the extent of a whole chapter, 
however long it may be, several times in my 
mind, before sitting down to my desk. When 
there, the work becomes one of memory, rather 
than of creation, and the writing is apt to run off 
glibly enough. A letter which I received some 
years since from the French historian, Thiers, 
who is totally blind, urged me, by all means, to 
cultivate the habit of dictation, to which he has 
resorted; and James, the eminent novelist, who 
has adopted his habits, finds it favorable to facil- 
ity of composition. But I have been too long 
accustomed to my own way to change. And, to 
say truth, I never dictated a sentence in my life 
for publication, without its falling so flat on my 
ear that I was almost ashamed to send it to press. 
I suppose it is habit. 

“One thing I may add. My manuscript is 
usually too illegible for the press, and it is always 
fairly copied by an amanuensis before it is con- 
signed to the printer.” 

Washington Irving writes chiefly in the morn- 


| 





ing. He does not, however, pursue his studies or 
engage in composition regularly. When invited 
while in Europe to edit the Eilinburgh Review, he 
wrote to Sir Walter Scott that he must decline 
the responsibility, because his habit of composi- 
tion was not suited to stated employment. 

Nearly all living English and American writers 
of distinction are working men. Good prose, as 
well as good poetry, according to their experi- 
ence and example, is the result of hard thought 
and attentive labor. In the history of literature 
there are a few instances of successful composi- 
tion apparently without labor, as if by inspiration 
indeed; but they are the productions of writers 
whom studious thought and careful practice had 
made well acquainted with the arts and powers 
of logic, rhetoric, and physiology. 

An ancient philosopher said, “A little thing 
gives perfection, but perfection is not a little 
thing.” In the Hebrew language a word derived 
from a beautiful metaphor for pruning trees, ex- 
presses the art of making verses. Pruning brings, 
nearly as often for prose as for poetry, that little 
thing which gives perfection. The well-known 
rule of Horace is especially valuable to young 
writers : 

“Never the verse approve or hold as good, 

Till many a day and many a blot has wrought 


The polished work, and chastened every thought 
By tenfold labor to perfection brought.” 


Experienced editors, though for their own arti- 
cles they may feel like Churchhill, that “correct- 
ing is like cutting away one’s own flesh,” know 
that the capacity wisely to strike out is a great 
merit in a contributor. Perhaps two-thirds of the 
articles on the rejected list of any popular maga- 
zine are consigned to oblivion because the authors 
had not learned, as the poet Young expresses it, 


“To file off the mortal part 
Of glowing thought with Attic art.” 


—__—@e—_-— 


MISSED AT THE PRAYER MEETING. 

Au! and who missed me there? My Savior 
missed me; my pastor, and my brethren and 
sisters in Christ. 

And what did they miss? They missed my 
figure in its usual place, my voice in praise, and 
the voice of my heart in prayer. 

And what did I miss by my absence? I missed 
the blessing of God, the approbation of my con- 
science, and the love of Christ’s friends. 

And why was I missing at the prayer meeting? 
I forgot the hour, or was engaged in other things, 
or else I was too far away in body and heart to 
reach it. 
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THE WIDOW OF NAIN. 


BY LIZZIE MACE M’FARLAND. 


THERE dwelt in ancient times, within the walls 
Of a proud city, a widow and her son, 

And theirs was happiness. Around their cot 
The graceful tendrils of the blossoming vine 
Were twined luxuriantly ; while flowers 

Of azure hue, tinged with the rosy light 

Which gilds the eastern sky when Sol’s first beams 
Dispel the gloom of night, covered the wall, 
And shed their sweetest fragrance round the spot 
Which filial love had chosen as its seat; 

For here the bustling crowd resorted not, 
Secluded, even ’mid the city’s hum. 

In this retreat was tasted joy unknown 

To cold, unthinking mortals, who believe 
Themselves the most important of the universe. 
Each for the other lived, and each was blest. 

At eve and morn that mother’s voice implored 
Heaven’s choicest blessings on her smiling poy; 
And they were granted. From his earliest years 
No guile had on his lips been found; no grief 
His heart had known. A father’s fond embrace 
He ne’er remembered ; but a mother’s smile 

Was all he sought—it was his happiness. 


Years fled— 
The noble-hearted boy assumed 
The manly aspect of his buried sire, 
Fully returning with assiduous care 
His mother’s fondest wish. To her his love 
Full well repaid the cares of anxious years. 
And oft, as gazing on his lofty brow, 
Radiant with youthful hope, a prayer 
Ascended silently to Heaven; that those 
Most sacredly endeared might ne’er be sundered, 
And that bright star which neared its zenith now 
Might light her pathway even to the tomb. 
*T was evening—and the mother gave her son 
A parting blessing ere she sought repose. 
Soon with the early dawn refreshed she rose, 
Yet wondered that his greeting reached her not, 
Then having mused awhile, “He sleeps,” she said, 
“T’ll not disturb his rest; tho’ Sol has shed 
His golden beams o’er yonder tow’ring hight ;” 
Yet half unconsciously his couch she sought. 
Deep silence filled the room; her echoing steps 
Foreboded something ill, she knew not why. 
There in his sleep he lay, while raven locks 
Shaded a brow of snowy whiteness. 
She paused—then nearer drew, and touched his hand— 
A fearful shudder seized her frame—’t teas cold. 
- * * * * * 
Forth from the crowded city’s gates proceed 
A funeral train, bewailing loud their dead ; 
Nearer the bier a stricken mourner moves 
Silent and lone, though many friends are near; 
No tear bedims her eye, no sound she breathes, 
Her grief is all too deep for pomp and show; 
That grief which rends the heart can find no vent 
In cold and formal words, which often used 
Have lost their power, if power they e’er possessed, 
To assuage so deep a grief as hers must prove 
But look! up yonder green and flow’ry path, 
That skirts the hill-side in its winding way, 
A stately form appears. Not the proud 





And haughty aspect of a king he wears; 

His placid brow and eyes upturned to heaven 
Betokens greatness, not as earth displays. 

Who can his lineage tell? Who describe 

This matchless unity of love and power? 
Words are too weak! No pen his worth can trace! 
It is the Prince of Life, the King of kings! 
Cares he for human suffering like this? 

Behold him now! He nears the funeral train; 
They pause at his command. A moment’s space 
Silence pervades the wond’ring multitude 
Then, in a tone of richest melody, 

He bids the sleeper rise— the dead obeys. 


———=9 9 


DREAMS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY R, MARIA BECK, 
THE wind, with low and mournful strain, 
Stirs up the leafless eglantine, 
And now it taps my window pane, 
As if it would more closely twine. 


White and cold upon the ground 
The snow lies in its beauty bright, 

And Luna throws her beams around 
And lends to it her silvery light. 


I sit me down, half glad, half sad, 

To dream; but when my dream is o’er, 
My heart is more of sad than glad, 

For I have dreamed of days of yore. 


A sadness strange that is not grief, 

Does come with dreams of those bright years ; 
For when it comes its stay is brief, 

And oft embalmed with smiles and tears, 


Again I smile where I have smiled, 
And weep where I have wept before, 
For paths I loved when but a child 
I seem again to tread them o’er. 


But not alone those paths I stray, 
For fancy clasps our hands once more, 
Though some are wandering far away, 
And some are on the other shore, 


Eolian strains are not so sweet 
As voices falling on my ear, 
As when again I seem to meet 
My childhood friends to me so dear, 


And if with meetings all ideal 

Such hours of blessedness do come, 
What will be that meeting real 

In the far-off happy home! 


With those now wandering far away, 
And those upon the other shore, 

Forever in bright lands to stray, 
And to be parted never more! 


——~egeo—— 


A FEARFUL PERIL. 


O! wHo can ask a fair and trembling girl 

To launch on life’s wild, agitated whirl 

With one on whom, however dear the tie, 

In life or death her soul can ne’er rely ; 

Whose home is prayerless, and whose life abroad 
Goes forth unshelter’d by the grace of God? 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
EDITORIAL. 


HE most barren desert is not without its oasis, 

where the green grass springs up and the 
flowers blossom. Nor is there any region so girt 
with ice and sand, that its desolation is unrelieved 
by the lichen clinging to its native rock and greet- 
ing the eye with its verdure. So the darkest 
scenes of human history are often relieved by the 
revelation of some angel of mercy and love, com- 
missioned for deeds that warm the heart with 
holy admiration. This gives us hope of our hu- 
manity, even in its darkest and most forbidding 
forms. The scenes of the Crimean war in 1854 
and 1855 are thus relieved by the heroic and phi- 
lanthropic devotion of one whose name will live, 
enrolled upon the bright page of the world’s ben- 
efactors, long after the illustrious generals who 
led in the conflict have been forgotten. The 
death-defying charge upon the field of Balaklava 
has not more certainly become “storied” in the 
world’s history than have the philanthropy and 
heroism of Florence Nightingale. 

Miss Nightingale is now about thirty-five years 
of age—having been born, according to the best 
authority we have seen, at Florence in the year 
1823. She received her Christian name from 
that renowned and beautiful Italian city. She is 
the youngest daughter and presumptive co-heiress 
of Mr. William Shore Nightingale, of Embley 
Park, Hampshire, and the Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, 
in England. She is a young lady of singular en- 
dowments, both natural and acquired. She pos- 
sesses a knowledge of the ancient languages, and 
of the higher branches of mathematics; while 
her attainments in general art, science, and litera- 
ture are of no common order. Her command of 
modern languages is extensive, and she speaks 
French, German, and Italian fluently as her native 
English. She has visited and studied the various 
nations of Europe, and has ascended the Nile to 
its farthest cataract. While in Egypt she tended 
the sick Arabs with whom she came in contact; 
and it was frequently in her power, by judicious 
advice, to render them important services. Grace- 
ful, feminine, rich, and popular, her influence over 
those with whom she comes in contact is power- 
ful as it is gentle and persuasive. Her friends 
and acquaintance embrace a large circle, and in- 
clude persons of all classes and persuasions; but 
her happiest place has ever been her home, where, 
in the center of numerous and distinguished rela- 





tives, and in the simplest obedience to her admir- | 
and intellect with which London in its season 


ing parents, she dwelt. 
Her personal appearance is described by Mr. 


Trenery in his Crescent City, as he saw her en- 
gaged in her mission of mercy. He says she is 
one of those whom God forms for great ends. 
You can not hear her say a few sentences—no, not 
even look at her, without feeling that she is an 
extraordinary being. Simple, intellectual, sweet, 
full of love and benevolence, innocent—she is a 
fascinating and perfect woman. She is tall and 
pale. Her face is exceedingly lovely; but better 
than all is the soul’s glory that shines through 
every feature so exultingly. Nothing can be 
sweeter than her smile. It is like a sunny day 
in summer; and more of holiness than is ex- 
pressed in her countenance one does not often 
meet on a human face as one passes along the 
dusty highways of life. Through all her move- 
ments breathes that high intellectual calm which 
is God’s own patent of nobility, and is the true 
seal of the most glorious aristocracy—that of 
mind, of soul! 

From infancy she had a yearning affection for 
her kind—a sympathy with the weak, the op- 
pressed, the destitute, the suffering, and the deso- 
late. The schools and the poor around Lea Hurst 
and Embley first saw and felt her as a visitor, 
teacher, consoler, and expounder. Then she fre- 
quented and studied the schools, hospitals, and 
reformatory institutions of London, Edinburgh, 
and the continent. 

It appears by her evidence lately given before 
the English Army Medical Reform Commission, 
that she has devoted her attention to the organi- 
zation of hospitals for thirteen years, during which 
time she has visited all the hospitals of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin; many country invfirma- 
ries, and some of the military and naval hospi- 
tals in England ; all the hospitals in Paris, where 
she studied with the Sisters of Charity; the in- 
stitution of the Protestant Deaconesses at Kaiser- 
werth, on the Rhine, where she was twice in train- 
ing as a nurse; the hospitals at Berlin, and many 
others in Germany, and at Lyons, Brussels, Rome, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria; and the war 
hospitals of the French and Sardinians. 

Soon after her return home from the continent, 
the hospital established in London for sick gov- 
ernesses was about to fail for want of proper man- 
agement, and Miss Nightingale consented to be 
placed at its head. Derbyshire and Hampshire 
were exchanged for the narrow, dreary establish- 
ment in Harley-street, to which she devoted the 
whole of her time and her fortune. While her 
friends missed her at assemblies, lectures, concerts, 
exhibitions, and all the entertainments for taste 


abounds, she whose powers could have best 
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appreciated them was gitting beside the bed and | and the constantly-recurring scene of human suf- 


soothing the last complaints of some poor, dying, 
homeless, hapless governess. Miss Nightingale 
found pleasure in tending these poor, destitute 
women in their infirmities, their sorrows, their 
deaths, or their recoveries. She was seldom seen 
out of the walls of the institution; and the few 
friends whom she admitted found her in the 
midst of nurses, letters, prescriptions, accounts, 
and interruptions. Her health sunk under the 
heavy pressure. 

Thus it appears she had received a special 
training for the great work to which she was 
providentially called. 

When the accounts of the sufferings of the 
soldiery in the Crimea, of the additional rigors 
that they were enduring from want of effectual 
hospital treatment, and from defective manage- 
ment in supplying stores and necessary relief, she 
kindled at once with an enthusiastic desire to 
remedy the evil. The extent of that evii may 
be gathered from the fact that there was, in the 
first seven months of the Crimean campaign, a 
mortality among the troops of sixty per cent. per 
annum from disease alone—a rate which exceeds 
that of the great plague of London, and a higher 
ratio than the mortality in cholera to the attacks. 

One of the chief points in which the deficiency 
of proper comfort and relief for the sick and 
wounded sufferers was felt, was the want of good 
nursing. To send out a band of skillful nurses 
was soon found to be one of the most essential of 
all supplies. But unless these were really skilled, 
more harm than good would certainly accrue; 
zeal, without experience, could effect little; and a 
bevy of incompetent or ill-organized nurses would 
prove an incumbrance, instead of an assistance. 
Now it was that a field was opened for the wider 
exercise of Miss Nightingale’s genius and philan- 
thropy; and now it was that her admirable abili- 
ties were secured for this great object in view. 
At the request of the Right Hon. Sydney Herbert, 
Miss Nightingale at once accepted the proposal 
that she should undertake to form and control 
the entire nursing establishment for the British 
sick and wounded soldiers and sailors in the Cri- 
mea. Iudeed, it is asserted, that by a strange 
coincidence—one of those coincidences arising out 
of urgent necessity felt and met at once—she 
had, herself, written to Mr. Herbert on the very 
same day, volunteering her services where they 
were so much needed. The task was one which 
involved sacrifices and responsibilities of formida- 
ble magnitude—the risk of her own life, the pang 
of separation from her family and friends, the cer- 
tainty of encountering hardships, dangers, toils, 





fering amidst all the worst horrors of war, to- 
gether with an amount of obstacle and difficulty 
in the carrying out of her noble work wholly in- 
calculable. Few but would have recoiled from 
such a prospect; Miss Nightingale, however, met 
it with her own spirit of welcome for occasion to 
devote herself in the cause of humanity. Heroic 
was the firmness with which she voluntarily en- 
countered her task; glorious was the constancy 
with which she persevered in and achieved it. 
The same force of nature which had enabled her 
quietly and resolutely to accumulate powers of 
consolation and relief for the behoof of her fel- 
low-creatures, enabled her to persist steadily to 
the end, and carry out her high purpose with a 
success, holy as it was triumphant. 

The history of her enterprise has been well 
written by the author of “ World-noted Women,” 
and we shall present it in very nearly her own 
words, only correcting in points upon which addi- 
tional light has been given, and relieving the nar- 
rative of the tedium of too minute detail. 

On Tuesday, the 24th of October, 1854, Miss 
Nightingale, accompanied by Rev. Mr. Brace- 
bridge and his wife, and a staff of thirty-seven 
nurses, set out from England. On her way 
through France, she and her companions were re- 
ceived with the most respectful attention; hotel- 
keepers refusing payment for their accommodation, 
servants declining the customary fees, and all 
classes vying to show sympathy with their mis- 
sion. On passing through the French metropolis, 
one of the Paris journals made a characteristic re- 
mark upon Miss Nightingale’s appearance, which, 
coming from the source whence it did, was the 
extreme of intended compliment and interest. 
The paper observed that “her toilet was charm- 
ing, and she was almost as graceful as a Parisi- 
enne.” On the Friday following, Miss Nightin- 
gale and her companions embarked at Marseilles 
in the Vectis steamer, and, after a stormy passage, 
they reached Scutari on the 5th of November, 
just before the wounded in the action of Balak- 
lava began to arrive. Five rooms which had 
been set apart for wounded general officers were, 
happily, unoccupied, and these were assigned to 
Miss Nightingale and her nurses, who, in appear- 
ance and demeanor, formed a strong contrast to 
the usual aspect of hospital attendants. Under 
such management, the chaotic confusion of the 
vast hospital was quickly reduced to order: the 
wounded, before left for many hours unattended, 
now scarcely uttered a groan without some gentle 
nurse being at hand to adjust their pillow, and 
alleviate their discomfort; tears stood in the eyes 
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of many a veteran while he confessed his convic- 
tion, that indeed the British soldier was cared for 
by his country, since ladies would leave the com- 
forts and luxuries of home to come and tend him 
in his misery. Far from realizing the fears which 
had been entertained by officials, that this new 
addition to the staff of a military hospital would 
not work well, Miss Nightingale and her nurses 
were “never found in the way except to do good.” 

In the mean time the reports of the condition 
of the destitute suffering and dying soldiery had 
created universal sympathy in England. It pro- 
duced a sort of spontaneous action, A subscrip- 
tion was set a foot, and in less than a fortnight the 
sum of £15,000 was sent into the Times office 
for the above purpose. The proprietors of that 
journal sent out a special commissioner, Mr. Mac- 
donald, to administer this fund, from which thou- 
sands of shirts, sheets, stockings, flannels, quilted 
coats, and hospital utensils, besides large quanti- 
ties of arrow-root, sago, sugar, tea, soap, wine, and 
brandy were supplied. Whenever, as after the 
battle of Inkermann, crowds of wounded arrived, 
there was feminine ministry at hand to tend them; 
and when medical stores failed, or demand arose 
for articles not forthcoming, the Times commis- 
sioner supplied Miss Nightingale at once with 
what was needed, if it could be procured by 
money in the bazars or stores of Constantinople. 
This promptitude of Mr. Macdonald in seconding 
Miss Nightingale’s exertions, deserves all praise ; 
for it mainly enabled her to carry out the imme- 
diate requisites of her plan, His own excellent 
letters, written at the time, give a most vivid pic- 
ture of the difficulties she had to contend with, in 
the shape of ill-contrived arrangements alone, be- 
sides other obstructions to her procedure. A rule 
of the service, which required that articles— 
needed for present use—should be obtained from 
home through the commissariat, and a regulation 
which appointed that a “board” must sit upon 
stores already landed, before they could be given 
out, will serve as instances to show what were 
the obstacles against which Miss Nightingale had 
to exert her energies of discretion and presence 
of mind. ‘To comprehend the evils occasioned by 
such impediments, an extract from one of the 
nurse’s letters will offer an example : 

“T know not what sight is more heart-rending, 
to witness fine-looking, strong young men worn 
down by exhaustion, and sinking under it, or oth- 
ers coming in fearfully wounded. The whole of 
yesterday was spent in sewing men’s mattresses 
together, then in washing and assisting the sur- 
geons to dress their wounds, and seeing the poor 
fellows made as comfortable as their circumstances 





would admit of after five days’ confinement on 
board ship, during which time their wounds were 
not dressed. Out of the four wards committed to 
my charge, eleven men died in the night, simply 
from exhaustion ; which, humanly speaking, might 
have been stopped, could I have laid my hands 
on such nourishment as I know they ought to 
have had.” 

In the article of hospital clothing, the same de- 
plorable effects resulted from the delay and con- 
fusion which existed before Miss Nightingale’s 
remedial measures came into operation. The 
original supply of these articles, inadequate as it 
was, had been long reduced so low, that but for 
the purchases made with the money of the fund, 
and distributed through Miss Nightingale, a large 
proportion of the invalids must have been with- 
out a change of under-clothing, condemned to 
wear the tattered, filthy rags in which they were 
brought down from the Crimea. A washing con- 
tract existed, indeed, but it was entirely inopera- 
tive; and the consequence was, that not only the 
beds, but the shirts of the men were in a state 
foul and unwholesome beyond description. To 
remedy this, a house well supplied with water 
was engaged at the charge of the fund, close to 
the Barrack Hospital, where the clothing supplied 
by Miss Nightingale might be cleansed and 
dried. Her supervision had an eye for all needs; 
her experience had a knowledge for all that should 
be done; and her energy enabled her to have 
carried into effect that which she saw and knew 
ought to be effected. 

In ten days after their arrival, Miss Nightingale 
and her assistants fitted up a sort of impromptu 
kitchen, and from this hastily-constructed re- 
source, eight hundred men were daily supplied 
with their respective needed quantities of well- 
cooked food, besides beef-tea in abundance. They 
who are acquainted with the plan of cookery pur- 
sued in barracks, where all a company’s meat and 
vegetables are boiled in one copper, the portions 
belonging to messes being kept in separate nets, 
will know how that food is likely to suit the sickly 
appetite of a fevered patient, and how invaluable 
a system which provided the needful light diet, 
prepared with due quickness, as well as nicety, 
would be in hospital treatment. This was effected 
by Miss Nightingale’s kitchen, even in its early 
operation, and it subsequently attained a degree 
of excellence productive of, extensive benefit, 
scarcely to be estimated by those unacquainted 
with the importance of such details. Her extra- 
ordinary intelligence and capacity for organization 
showed itself in subordinate, as well as principal 
points of arrangement. In what might be called 
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“housekeeping duties,” she showed womanly ac- 
complishment, no less than nice judgment. When 
the nurses were not needed at the bedsides of the 
sick and wounded, they were employed by her in 
making up needful articles of bedding and surgical 
requisites—such as stump-pillows for amputa- 
tion cases, Not only was the laundry in excellent 
working order, but by the strong representation 
of Miss Nightingale, the dysentery wards were 
cleansed out, and general purification was made a 
diligently-regarded particular. 

During the first two months of her arrival, when 
there was no one else to act, Miss Nightingale was 
the real purveyor of those vast establishments— 
the hospitals at Scutari—providing what could 
not be obtained through the regular channels of 
the service, and especially from her kitchen, sup- 
plying comforts without which many a poor fel- 
low would have died. Her name and benev- 
olent services were the theme of frequent and 
grateful praise among the men in the trenches; 
and the remark was uttered that she made the 
barrack hospital so comfortable that the conva- 
lescents began to show a decided reluctance to 
leave it. 

Stores of shirts, flannel, socks, and a thousand 
other articles, which she and her nurses distribu- 
ted; brandy, wine, and a variety of things, re- 
quired at a moment’s notice, and which could be 
procured from Miss Nightingale’s quarters without 
delay or troublesome formality, rendered her the 
virtual purveyor for the whole of that period, 
during which she was avowedly the person in 
whose keeping rested not only the comfort, but the 
existence of several thousand sick and wounded 
soldiers. One of Mr. Macdonald’s impressive 
sentences serves to paint the condition of the spot 
in which Miss Nightingale at that time drew 
breath. He says: “Wounds almost refuse to 
heal in this atmosphere; the heavy smell of pes- 
tilence can be perceived outside the very walls.” 
In one of the last letters he wrote, before he was 
compelled by failing health to return to England, 
the Times commissioner bore the following earnest 
testimony to Miss Nightingale’s excellence. It 
affords a beautiful picture of her in the midst of 
her self-imposed task of mercy and charity. 
These are his words: “ Wherever there is disease 
in its most dangerous form and the hand of the 
spoiler distressingly nigh, there is that incompara- 
ble woman sure to be seen; her benignant pres- 
ence is an influence for good comfort, even amid 
the struggles of expiring nature. She is a ‘min- 
istering angel’ without any exaggeration, in these 


hospitals; and as her slender form glides quietly 


along each corridor, every poor fellow’s face soft- 


ens with gratitude at the sight of her. When all 
the medical officers have retired for the night, and 
silence and darkness have settled down upon 
those miles of prostrate sick, she may be observed 
alone, with a little lamp in her hand making her 
solitary rounds. The popular instinct was not 
mistaken, which, when she set out from England 
on her mission of mercy, hailed her as a heroine; 
I trust that she may not earn her title to a higher 
though sadder appellation. No one who has ob- 
served her fragile figure and delicate health, can 
avoid misgivings lest these should fail. With the 
heart of a true woman, and the manners of a 
lady, accomplished and refined beyond most of 
her sex, she combines a surprising calmness of 
judgment and promptitude and decision of char- 
acter. . . . I confidently assert, that but for Miss 
Nightingale, the people of England would scarcely, 
with all their solicitude, have been spared the 
additional pang of knowing, which they must 
have done, sooner or later, that their soldiers, even 
in hospital, had found scanty refuge and relief 
from the unparalleled miseries with which this 
war has hitherto been attended.” 

The difficulties of Miss Nightingale’s task were 
not only those arising out of its own appertaining 
perils and sacrifices, and those which resulted 
from official mismanagement, but she encountered 
much opposition springing from professional preju- 
dices and jealousies. On their first arriving, so 
far from being welcomed, the advent of the nurses 
was looked upon as an evil, resented as an inter- 
ference, and treated with tacit, if not open dis- 
countenance. At the best they were tolerated, 
not encouraged. Cabals were got up, ill feeling 
fostered, party differences disseminated and fo- 
mented. Passive resistance in every shape was 
resorted to, to prevent the installing of the nurses 
in the military hospitals. Against all this noth- 
ing but the exquisite tact, firmness, and good 
sense of Miss Nightingale could have prevailed. 
Having proved herself a vigorous reformer of 
hospital misrule, she had to encounter the tacit 
opposition of nearly all the principal medical 
officers; her nurses were sparingly resorted to, 
even in the barrack hospital, while in the general 
hospital, the headquarters of one of the chief 
' medical authorities, she held a very insecure foot- 
ing. But the return of this person to England, 
the continued deficiency of the purveying, and 
the increasing emergencies of the hospital service, 
enabled Miss Nightingale to extend the sphere 
of her usefulness; and thus, together with her 
own admirably patient perseverance, she suc- 
ceeded in having her nurses employed in their 
| proper posts, and her own system established in 
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perfect working order. The results are briefly 
summed up. 
After she had introduced her system there and 


brought it into successful operation under her | 


powerful will and genial presence, the mortality 
diminished, and during the last six months the 
mortality among the sick was not much more 
than among the healthy Guards at home, and 
during the last five months two-thirds only of 
what it was at home. In one sentence the world 
may read her devotion to her mission of army, 
medical, and sanitary reform: “I was never out 
of the hospitals,’ she says, “never out of the 
hospitals night or day.” 

The Hon. and Rev. Sydney Godolphin Osborne, 
in his deeply-interesting work upon Scutari and 
its hospitals, gives a description of Miss Nightin- 
gale, as she appeared exercising her vocation 
amidst the sick and dying. Hesays: “In appear- 
ance, she is just what you would expect in any 
other well-bred woman, who may have seen, per- 
haps, rather more than thirty years of life; her 
manner and countenance are prepossessing, and 
this without the possession of positive beauty; it 
is a face not easily forgotten, pleasing in its smile, 
with an eye betokening great self-possession, and 
giving, when she wishes, a quiet look of firm de- 
termination to every feature. Her general de- 
meanor is quiet, and rather reserved ; still, I am 
much mistaken if she is not gifted with a very 
lively sense of the ridiculous. In conversation, 
shvw speaks on matters of business with a grave 
earnestness one would not expect from her ap- 
pearance. She has evidently a mind disciplined 
to restrain, under the principles of the action of 
the moment, every feeling which would interfere 
with it. She has trained herself to command, 
and learned the value of conciliation toward oth- 
ers, and constraint over herself. I can conceive 
her to be a strict disciplinarian : she throws her- 
self into a work, as its head—as such she knows 
well how much success must depend upon literal 
obedience to her every order. She seems to un- 
derstand business thoroughly. Her nerve is won- 
derful; I have been with her at very severe oper- 
ations; she was more than equal to the trial. 
She has an utter disregard of contagion. I have 
known her spend hours over men dying of cholera 
or fever. The more awful to every sense every 


particular case, especially if it was that of a dying | 


man, her slight form would be seen bending over 
him, administering to his ease in every way in 
her power, and seldom quitting his side till death 
released him.” 

Delightful is that intimation that Miss Nightin- 
gale gives token of being “gifted with a lively 





sense of the ridiculous.” Possessing the exquisite 
perception of the pathetic in existence which her 
whole career proclaims her to have, it would have 
been a defect in her nature, nay, a lack of the 
complete feeling for pathos itself, had she not 
betrayed a capacity for receiving humorous im- 
pressions. Humor and pathos are so nearly allied, 
in their source within the human heart, so mingled 
in those recesses whence spring human tears at 
the touch of sympathy, that scarcely any being 
deeply affected by mournful emotion, can remain 
insensible to the keen appeal that resides in a 
ludicrous idea. Shakspeare, who comprehended 
to perfection every impulse of humanity, affords 
multitudinous illustrations of this close consocia- 
tion of a sense of pathos and a sense of humor 
in the finest natures. That particular feature 
chronicled by Mr. Osborne in his personal descrip- 
tion of Miss Nightingale, is just the exquisite 
point, to our imagination, that crowns her admira- 
ble qualities. It accords with an intensely-beau- 
tiful account of her that was related by Mr. Syd- 
ney Herbert at a public meeting convened in Miss 
Nightingale’s honor. He said an anecdote had 
been sent to him by a correspondent showing her 
great power over all with whom she came in con- 
tact. He read the passage from the letter, which 
was this: “I have just heard such a pretty ac- 
count from a soldier, describing the comfort it 
was, even to see Florence pass. ‘She would 
speak to one and to another, and nod and smile 
to as many more; we lay there by hundreds; 
but we could kiss her shadow as it fell, and lay 
our heads on the pillow again content What 
poetry there is in these men! I think I told you 
of another, who said: ‘Before she came there 
was such cussin’ and swearin’; and after that it 
was as holy as a church.’ That consoling word 
or two, that gentle ‘nod and smile’ in passing, 
were precisely the tokens of sympathy that would 
come with such home-felt charm to those manly 
hearts from a face possessing the emotional ex- 
pression which we can conceive it naturally to 
have, just the ‘woman with just the countenance 
to exercise an almost magical moral influence 
over men’s minds. We are told, eye-witnesses 
have averred, that it was singular to remark how, 
when men, frenzied, perhaps, by their wounds and 
disease, had worked themselves into a passionate 
refusal to submit to necessary operations, a few 
| calm sentences of hers seemed at once to allay 
| the storm; and the men would submit willingly 
| to the painful ordeal they had to undergo” No- 
| ble being! Exactly that blended firmness and 
| gentleness which makes a woman’s nature 80 all 
| potent in its beneficial ascendency over manhood. 
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Rough, brave fellows, that would have resisted 
like iron any amount of men’s persuasion, would 
melt at once into submission at a “few calm sen- 
tences” from those lips of hers. We can fancy 
the mouth, capable of smiles, or quivering with 
deepest feeling, compressed into resolute stead- 
fastness, as it persuaded the men into reasonable 
acquiescence with what was for their good, while 
betraying the latent sympathy with their every 
pang. 

Among all her anxieties, responsibilities, and 
more vital affairs, also, she found opportunity to 
attend to intellectual needs; for on one occasion, 
we find from a letter written in the camp be- 
fore Sevastopol during the spring of 1856, that 
“through the exertions of Miss Nightingale a con- 
siderable quantity of school material, such as 
maps and slates, was supplied to the schools.” 
From her own stores she supplied books and 
games to cheer the dull hours of convalescence ; 
and was foremost in every plan for affording the 
men harmless recreation. On her responsibility 
she advanced from the “Times Fund” the neces- 
sary sum for completing the erection of the Ink- 
ermann Cafe; she aided the active senior chap- 
lain in establishing a library and school-room, and 
warmly supported him in getting up evening lec- 
tures for the men. She took an interest in their 
private affairs, and forwarded their little savings 
to their families in England at a time when there 
was no provision for sending home small sums; 
she wrote letters for the sick, took charge of be- 
quests for the dying, and punctually forwarded 
these legacies of affection to relatives; she studied 
the comfort of those who recovered, and had a 
tent made for such of them as were permitted to 
take the air, from the searching rays of an eastern 
sun—moreover, enduring the mortification of a 
refusal of the hospital authorities to have this 
tent put up. Her activity of intelligence was 
almost miraculous; one of its personal observers, 
Dr. Pincuffs, declares: “I believe that there never 
was a severe case of any kind that escaped her 
notice; and sometimes it was wonderful to see 
her at the bedside of a patient who had been ad- 
mitted perhaps but an hour before, and of whose 
arrival one would hardly have supposed it possi- 
ble she could already be cognizant.” 

Miss Nightingale would not hear of going back 
to England till the war was over; although her 
health and strength were so far impaired that 
when a yacht was placed at her disposal by Lord 


Ward to admit of her taking temporary change | 


of air in sea excursions to recruit her for further 
work, she had to be carried down to the vessel 
carefuily and reverently in the arms of the men, 





amidst their blessings and prayers for her speedy 
recovery. 

Her noble devotion bad touched the hearts of 
her countrymen long before her work was com- 
pleted, and the nation’s gratitude could not be 
restrained from its eager desire to bestow some 
public token of acknowledgment toward a wo- 
man, who, they felt, had earned so imperative a 
title to their affectionate thanks. A testimonial 
of some sort was agreed upon as the only means 
of exhibiting their unanimous feeling, and of per- 
mitting every one to contribute their share in the 
offering. But of what was it to consist? Sums 
of money to a lady in affluent circumstances, 
would be futile; ornaments to one whose chosen 
sphere was by the bedside of the sick, the poor, 
and the dying, would be idle. Any gift to her- 
self, who had given her most precious possessions, 
her time, her attentions, her sympathy to others, 
was not to be thought of. In the first place, it 
was like an attempt to reward that which was 
beyond reward ; to pay for that which was a free 
donation, and, moreover, Miss Nightingale dis- 
tinctly declined receiving any thing for herself. 
The only thing that remained, then, was to raise 
a fund for benevolent purposes, and to place it at 
her disposal, that she might appropriate it accord- 
ing as her own philanthropic heart and admirable 
practical judgment should think best. Public 
meetings were called, presided over by a prince 
of the blood royal, and one who had been a per- 
sonal witness of Miss Nightingale’s grand work 
in the east; and attended by peers, members of 
Parliament, and some of the highest men in pro- 
fessional repute. They debated the question of 
the proposed “Nightingale fund” in the noblest 
spirit of consideration—consideration for the deli- 
cate feelings of her who was the object of this 
testimonial of a nation’s gratitude, and considera- 
tion for those who were desirous of making this 
public proffer of their homage. It was decided 
that a “fund to enable her to establish an institu- 
tion for the training, sustenance, and protection 
of nurses and hospital attendants” would be the 
best form for this national testimonial to take. 
This determination met her cordial and heart-felt 
approval, 

And now the time approaches when her noble 
duty in the east came to a close, by the declara- 
tion of peace. The date of her intended return 
to England was kept a profound secret, out of 
dread of that publicity which she has ever care- 
fully shunned. Not only were the day and the 
spot of her probable landing preserved unknown, 
lest the popular welcome that would have greeted 
her arrival should take place; but desirous of 
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maintaining the strictest incognito, she refused 
the offer of a passage in a British man-of-war, 
and embarked on board a French vessel, passing 
through France by night, and traveling through 
her own country unrecognized, till she arrived at 
her own home in Derbyshire, on Friday, August 
15, 1856. ‘The respect observed toward her evi- 
dent desire for privacy is well expressed in some 
graceful stanzas that appeared in Punch for Au- 
gust 28, 1856. 
THE NIGHTINGALE’S RETURN. 
BY MR, TOM TAYLOR. 


Most blessed things come silently, and silently depart ; 

Noiseless steals spring-time on the year, and comfort on 
the heart; 

And still, and light, and gentle, like a dew, the rain 
must be, 


To quicken seed in furrow, and blossom upon tree. 


Nile has its foaming rapids, freshets from mountain 
snows, 

But where his streams breed fruitfulness, serene and 
calm it flows, 

And when he overbrims, to cheer his banks on either 
side, 

You scarce can mark, so gradual, the swelling of his tide. 


The wings of angels make no stir, as they ply their work 
of love: 

But by the balm they shed around, we know them that 
they move. 

God spake not in the thunder, nor in the crushing blast, 

His utterance was in the “still small voice,’ that came 
at last. 


So she, our sweet Saint Florence, modest, and still, and 
calm, 

With no parade of martyr’s cross, no pomp of martyr’s 
palm, 

To the place of plague and famine, foulness, and wounds, 
and pain, 

Went out upon her gracious toil, and so returns again. 


No shouting crowds about her path, no multitude’s hot 
breath, 

To feed with wind of vanity the doubtful fires of faith; 

Her path by hands official all unsmoothed, her aims de- 
scried 

By the Levites, who, when need was, passed on the other 
side. 


When titles, pensions, orders, with random hand are 
showered, 

’T is well that, save with blessings, she still should walk 
undowered. 

What title like her own sweet name, with the music all 
its own? 

What order like the halo by her good deeds round her 
thrown? 


Like her own bird—all voiceless, while the daylight song- 
sters trill, 

Sweet singer in the darkness, when all songs else are 
still— 


She on that night of suffering, that chilled other hearts | 


to stone, 


Came with soft step and gentle speech, yet wise and firm 


of tone. 

Think of the prayers for her, that to the praying heart 
came back 

In rain of blessings, seeming still to spring upon her 
track ; 

The comfort of her graciousness to those whose road to 
death 

Was dark and doubtful, till she showed the light of love 
and faith. 


Then leave her to the quiet she has chosen; she demands 

No greeting from our brazen throats, and vulgar clapping 
hands. 

Leave her to the still comfort the saints know, that have 
striven; 

What are our earthly honors? Her honors are in heaven. 

There was one gracious welcome that Miss 
Nightingale could not but accept, and that was 
from the royal lady who was the sovereign head 
of the army, which had so long been the especial 
object of Miss Nightingale’s devoted care. A 
visit of some days at Balmoral, where the Queen 
was then staying, in highland seclusion and en- 
joyment, was spent by Miss Nightingale in the 
sunshine of kindly favor; being treated, during 
her sojourn there, with the most marked distinc- 
tion by her Majesty and every member of the 
royal family. 

Since her return home, Miss Nightirgale’s name 
has met the public ear but in quiet deeds of prac- 
tical goodness consistent with her whole career. 

The grand point in Miss Nightingale’s character 
is this rare combination of invincible spirit and 
softest charity. Her high spirit is of the noblest 
sort; it gives her perfect control over herself and 
others, temper, patience, endurance in herself, 
courage, firmness, influence with others. Her 
charity is of the largest kind; it includes forbear- 
ance, gentleness, loving sympathy with all her 
human brethren. It inspired her with the divine 
desire to soothe care, to minister to sickness, to 
cheer and console death itself; it taught her how 
to alleviate distress in the living, and even how 
best to comfort survivors. 

In Florence Nightingale all the world glorifies 
a woman who embodies the principle of devotion, 
in the widest sense of the word; true devoutness 
to God—worshiping him by best service, in bene- 
fiting her fellow-mortals, and fervent consecration 
of herself to a high and immortal cause. 


-——_——+@2—___ 


CONVERSATION, 

Tue art of conversation consists in the exercise 
of two fine qualities. You must originate, and 
you must sympathize—you must possess at the 
| same time the habit of communicating and listen- 
The union is rare, but irresistible. 





| ing. 
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NIGHT. 


BY E. RAYMOND. 


ENTLY the sun sinks behind the western 

hills, surrounded by gorgeous clouds of car- 
mine and gray, fringed with gold. Close in his 
wake comes the gentle Twilight, that soon gives 
place to her dark-eyed sister—lovely Night. 

The feathered tribes at her approach warble 
their evening song of devotion, and lay their little 
heads upon taat downy pillow—their breasts— 
while their wings form a curtain, softer than the 
damask curtain of fortune’s favored one. No 
sound falls upon the ear, save the ripple of the 
little stream that wanders by, or the chirp of the 
cricket keeping his lonely vigil. All nature seems 
hushed in repose, and sleep sits heavily upon the 
eyelids of busy, bustling, hurrying mankind. The 
night-wind comes sighing over hill and dale, 
laden with the perfume of a thousand “ flowers 
that sleep beneath the moon.” We fancy we feel 
the presence of departed loved ones, and almost 
think we hear “their angel wings upon the air.” 
Then come hallowed memories clustering round 
the heart, and soon we are lost to the present, and 
are living over the past, with the loved ones by 
our side. Again they join us in the holiday ram- 
ble; sit by us in the class at school; gather with 
us round the festal board or cheerful fireside; and 
so vivid are these recollections, that involuntarily 
we reach out to draw some dear one nearer—we 
clasp the air—we arouse to consciousness, as if 
waking from a trance. We are alone, and some- 
thing seems to whisper, “Gone home!” Softly, 
as gentle dew-drops upon April buds, falls a silent 
tear, and we remember that we too must soon 
pass away, and our days be “as a tale that is 
told.” 

Great is our admiration, when in open day we 
behold lovely valleys with their border of mount- 
ains, stretching away, away, till the last blue peak 
seems blended with the sky; and broad rivers, 
winding among green hills, tall trees, and graceful, 
overhanging bushes, and shimmering in the sun- 
light like burnished gold; and when we gaze out 
over the boundless ocean, the grassy prairie, or 
the tranquil lake, yet the impressions made by 
all these at might are more deep and holy than 





when viewed beneath the blaze of the noonday | 
sun; for truly, at night, “the heavens declare the | 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” 

Then we behold his sacred name upon every | 
thing, and hear it breathed in every sound. It is 
inscribed upon every leaf, the cricket chirps it 
unceasingly, the water-fall gurgles it, and the 


“great I Am” is seen written in every part of the 
heavens in letters composed of suns and systems 
more vast, and, probably, more beautiful than 
ours. We may survey the heavens with the 
naked eye, and “Jehovah” stands forth in glit- 
tering characters all around. We may examine 
them with the telescope, and still brighter we see 
the “Alpha and Omega,” as system after system 
comes to view, so wonderful and indescribably 
grand and glorious, that we unconsciously strain 
the eye and scarcely breathe, almost expecting to 
see the walls of jasper and gold that surround the 
city of God, and hear the harps and voices of the 
angelic throng within them. The heart fills to 
overflowing, and we feel like exclaiming with the 
poet: 

“Who could have thought such darkness lay concealed 

Within thy beams, 0 sun! or who could find, 
While fly, and leaf, and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ?” 

It is then—if ever—is realized the stupendous 
structure of the universe; and he who at noon- 
day boldly avows the principles of infidelity, at 
midnight can not but secretly acknowledge that 
there must be something more than mere chance 
to superintend the vast machinery. 

Then how secure and peaceful does the Chris- 
tian feel when, gazing upon these glowing worlds 
and systems, he can exclaim, “My Father made 
them all!” and though that Father’s eye is the 
great center around which they revolve, not even 
a sparrow falls unnoticed, and even the very hairs 
of our heads are all numbered. 


———_- 9 e—__——_ 


INFANCY, YOUTH, AGE. 


UR infancy is full of folly; youth, of disorder 

and toil; age, of infirmity. Each time hath 
his burden; and that which may justly work our 
weariness: yet infancy longeth after youth; and 
youth after more age; and he that is very old, as 
he is a child for simplicity, so he would be for 
years. I account old age the best of the three; 
partly, for that it hath passed through the folly 
and disorder of the others; partly, for that the 
inconveniences of this are but bodily, with a bet- 
tered estate of the mind; and partly, for that it 
is nearest to dissolution. There is nothing more 
miserable than an old man that would be young 
again. It was an answer worthy the commenda- 
tions of Petrarch, and that which argued a mind 
truly philosophical of him, who, when his friend 
bemoaned his age appearing in his white temples, 
telling him he was sorry to see him look so old, 
replied, “Nay, be sorry, rather, that ever I was 
young, to be a fool.” 




















—— 
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BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. 
NUMBER I. 
BY PH@BE CARY. 


CREATION. 
Tue heavens and earth, God, by his might, 
In the beginning made; 
Then from the darkness called the light, 
And all his works displayed. 


He made the hills in order stand, 
And by his wise decrees 

Gathered the waters from the land 
And put them in the seas. 


He made the tender grass and flowers, 
The trees their fruit to bear— 

The creatures, with their various powers, 
That live in earth or air. 


And when, in his own imago made, 
Man last before him stood, 

God all his wondrous works surveyed, 
And called them very good. 


Then rested he, as still we may 
From every labor rest, 

Through all the holy Sabbath day, 
He sanctified and blest. 


He was not weary with his deeds, 
As we in six days grow; 

He had not any sins and needs, 
Such as we have below. 

But knowing men of work would tire, 
And children tire of play, 

His goodness answered our desire ; 
For us he made the day; 

That we for every day misspent, 
For sin of every week, 

Might find a period to repent 
And his forgiveness seek. 

And, little children, that you may 
God’s love and favor win, 

Remember still the Sabbath day, 
And keep it without sin. 


SUMMER. 
BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 
O THE summer-time! 
Giadsome, bright, and fleeting 
In its mellow prime 
Other days repeating; 
Braiding in the sunset 
Crimson, blue, and gold, 
Draping with beauty 
Plains and ledges bold. 
O the summer days! 
Long, and fair, and golden! 
Breathing all the lays 
Of the summers olden— 
Scattering leaves and blossoms 
As they onward move— 
Murmuring in the forest 
Elfin tales of love. 


O the summer sunshine! 
Hurrying swiftly by— 





Flickering through the branches 
Of the maples high— 
Dancing on the cliff-side 
Where the larches quiver, 
Silvering the rough tide 
Of the rapid river. 
O the summer nights! 
Still, and sweet, and mellow! 
Skies of blue, and lights 
Of sparkling gold and yellow, 
Studding all the azure, 
Cheering valleys deep, 
Lighting up the leaf-bowers 
Of the birds asleep. 
O the summer hours! 
Bring ye back to me, 
With the olden flowers, 
Olden melody? 
Strains of gushing music, 
Soft, and sweet, and low? 
Voices that were silenced 
Long and long ago? 


O the summer moments! 
Flitting quickly by! 

For the lost beloved ones 
Vainly do we sigh; 

For the words of kindness 
To our childhood given, 

Making earlier summers 
Like a dream of heaven. 


Gentile summer breezes— 
Lilies in the wood— 
Wild and fragrant roses 
Of the solitude— 
Little woodland streamlet 
Rippling o’er the stones, 
With the olden music 
In its erystal tones. 
Green and purple mosses 
In the sylvan dell— 
Daisies thickly crowding 
On the hillock’s swell— 
All in wonted beauty 
Charm us as of yore, 
But the lost beloved ones 
May return no more. 


a 


EVENING. 
A SONNET. 
BY WILL S. PETERSON. 

THE sun goes down in splendor, and his smile, 
From which the skies their crimson glories borrow, 
Gives promise of a cloudless day to-morrow. 

The sky’s proud monarch leaves us for awhile 
To watch the other side of earth and heaven, 

Lest his imperial power should there be waning ; 
For Night, tho’ often from her dark throne driven, 

O’er half the sun’s vast empire still is reigning. 
But scarcely from the western firmament 

Has disappeared the chariot of Apollo, 

Ere Eve creeps softly up the orient, 

And beckons to her mother, Night, to follow! 
Thus, for six thousand years, o’er land and water, 
Day has chased Night, but never yet has caught her. 
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Scripture Cabinet, 


Tue Sacrep NamME.—“ Thou shalt call his name Jesus.” 
Matt. i, 21. 

This appellation, pregnant with precious meaning, is 
graven on the inner shrine of the believer’s heart. The 
Old Testament Joshua eminently prefigured the Savior, 
Jesus; but Joshua could not give soul-rest. He who led 
the triumphant tribes into the land of the vine and the 
olive was but a temporal deliverer; but the true Jesus is 
revealed as a Savior from spiritual thralldom. This is 
dcelared in the angelic announcement to Joseph recorded 
in the beginning of St. Matthew’s Gospel: “Thou shalt 
eall his name Jesus: for he shall save his people from 
their sins.” 

The concluding verses of that second successful sermon 
of the “fisher of men,” by means of which added thou- 
sands were inclosed within the Gospel net—Acts iii, 24, 
25, 26—may be meditated on as strikingly illustrative of 
this subject. In commenting upon the promise made to 
Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the kindreds of the 
earth be blessed,” St. Peter urges it upon the Jews, that 
they first were called to inherit this blessing. What is 
the blessing? The “turning away of every one of you 
from his iniquities.’ We have here a Savior not only 
from punishment, but from sin. It is a great, a complete 
salvation ! 

Perhaps the name of Jesus is the first that attracts the 
often thoughtful mind of childhood. It is delightful to 
hear it lisped by infant lips; and, as in the case of Ste- 
phen, it is often the last earthly utterance of the dying 
believer. May we not advance a step further, and be- 
lieve, that when admitted within the vail, and taking its 
stand among the white-robed multitude around the 
throne, the lately parted, and, as it were, bewildered 
spirit, casts a searching gaze through and beyond the 
glittering throng; eager for its first sight of that beloved 
One, whom, having not seen, it has loved and clung to 
throughout its pilgrimage below? 

O! what shail it be to dwell forever with this precious 
Savior, 


“ Forever to behold him shine; 
For evermore to call him mine!” 


Look upward, and onward, 0, trembling believer! Yon- 
der is the shining goal; yonder the Forerunner sits. Yet 
a little while, and the tears shall be wiped from thine 
eyes; yet a little while, and thy brow shall be decked 
with a crown of life, and glory, and immortality. 


MELCHIZEDEK AND Curist.—“A priest forever after 
the order of Melchizedek.”’ Hebrews v, 6. 

Here is another instance of the wonderful accordance 
between the two Testaments. Like the pointers of a 
time-picee, they agree in revealing the same truths. 
Who could have imagined that upon the apparently slight 





narrative in Genesis regarding Melchizedek the apostle 
would have built so magnificent a superstructure ! 

The friend of God returns triumphant from the slaugh- 
ter of the heathen kings, bringing along with him his 
nephew Lot. His home was in Hebron, on the outskirts 
of the promised land; but, typical of the future privi- 
leges of Jerusalem, Melchizedek, its sacred king, comes 
forth to greet him with symbolic bread and wine. He 
blesses Abraham, and Abraham’s God; and to this mys- 
terious personage, “ without father, without mother, with- 
out descent,” who thus flits across the scene, the patri- 
arch gives “tithes of all.” From this history St. Paul 
teaches us important lessons. 

The Aaronic priesthood was subject to fluctuations; as 
when Hophni and Phineas perished in one day ; and when 
Saul slew all but one of those who wore an ephod. In 
connection, however, with Eli’s house, we have a remark- 
able prophecy of Him, who, as the “faithful priest,” 
should “walk before God forever.” Jesus derived from 
none his unique, his intransmissible priesthood. Like his 
Old Testament representative, he was in this sense “ with- 
out father, without mother, and without descent.” He 
sprang not from the tribe of Levi, the sqacerdotal tribe; 
but from that of Judah. In Psalm ex, a Psalm which 
eminently treats of the Messiah, we find a reference to 
the typical person—Psalm ex, 4—who prefigured him, 
who, by Jehovah’s oath, was consecrated an everlasting 
priest. The prophet Zechariah, writing of “the Desire 
of all nations,” says, he shall be a priest upon his throne ; 
and in both these offices, the priestly and the kingly, he 
was typified by Melchizedek. 

The twofold blessing of Melchizedek is also remarkable. 
This royal priest, a type of the coming Savior, blessed 
both the Creator and the creature; and such, when in 
the fullness of time Christ was actually born, was the 
tenor of the angelic song heard in the night-watches 
upon the plains of Bethlehem. “Glory to God in the 
highest ; good-will to men.” 

When Aaron went up to the summit of Mount Hor, 
and, divesting himself of his priestly robes, bowed before 
the stroke of the angel of death, Sadness spread her 
leaden wings over the camp of Israel. Thou, O true 
Israelite, mayest rejoice that thy High-Priest is after the 
order of Melchizedek! “Having neither beginning of 
days, nor end of life,” he abideth continually. The King 
eternal, immortal, invisible, is also thy merciful high- 
priest. He is thus exalted to give repentance and remis- 
sion of sins; even to save to the uttermost all that come 
unto God by him. 


Heart Revicion.— With the heart man believeth unto 
righteousness.” 

Nothing in the world will answer a man’s purpose, 
when he comes down to a death-bed, but heart-felt relig- 
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ion; a clear witness of the Spirit; a full assurance that 
the Redeemer liveth. Job had the right experience to 
suffer and to die by—“I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

For this knowledge a dying man would give an empire. 
All other knowledge to him seems worthless, and he 
counts it as dross. 

How careful we ought to be, while engaged in the busy 
cares of life, that we lose not this heart-felt religion, this 
personal interest in Christ, this lively evidence of our 
adoption into his family. 

That many do lose this simple, heart-felt religion is 
quite certain. They pass years in a state of doubt and 
partial darkness; and when called to exchange worlds, 
they feel unprepared. Death has not lost its sting. 
They shrink back, and beg for time to complete their 
preparations. 

Dear reader, do you, to-day, enjoy that sweet, hum- 
bling, joyous consciousness of your interest, which giveth 
you the victory ? 


Tne Snovrs or THE RepEEMED.—“ They lifted up their 
voice with the trumpets, and cymbals, and instruments of 
music, and praised the Lord, saying, For he is good ; for 
his mercy endureth forever.” 2 Chron. v, 13. 

“Plutarch tells us,” says Flavel, “that when Titus 
Flaminius had freed the poor Grecians from the bondage 
with which they had been long ground by their oppress- 
ors, and the herald was to proclaim in their audience the 
articles of peace he had concluded for them, they so 
pressed upon them—not half of them being able to 
hear—that he was in great danger to have lost his life in 
the press; at last, reading them a second time, when they 
came to understand distinctly how their case stood, they 
shouted for joy, crying, ‘A Savior! A Savior!’ that they 
made the very heavens ring again with their acclama- 
tions, and the very birds fell down astonished. And all 
that night the poor Grecians, with instruments of music 
and songs of praise, danced and sung about his tent, ex- 
tolling him as a god that had delivered them. But surely 
you have more reason to be exalting the Author of your 
salvation, who, at a dearer rate, has freed you from a 
more dreadful bondage. O ye that have escaped the 
eternal wrath of God, by the humiliation of the Son of 
God, extol your great Redeemer, and forever celebrate 
his praises.” 





Sin tHrovenr Ienorance.—* If a soul shall sin through 
ignorance against any of the commandments of the Lord.” 
Lev. iv, 2. 

A Hebrew merchant had three negroes, very bad char- 
acters, who frequently got drunk and robbed him. Ob- 
serving a sudden change in their conduct, he inquired 
into the cause. One of the poor fellows replied, “ Massa, 
God Almighty in top!’—above. He was answered, 
“Was not God Almighty in top when you got drunk 
and robbed me?” “Yes, Massa, but we not know then.” 
He then asked them how they came to know. They an- 
swered, “ Massa, we been gone a chapel and preacher tell 
we so; and now we fraid to get drunk and rob like fore | 
time. God will see, and he will be angry; him see every | 
thing.” 

DWELLING TOGETHER IN Unity.—“ Behold how good | 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity.” Psalm cxrxxiii, 1. | 

A little boy seeing two nestling birds pecking at each 
other, inquired of his elder brother what they were 





doing. “They are quarreling,” was the answer. “No,” 
replied the child, “that can not be, they are brothers.” 


THE PLANT IN THE CELLAR.—“ Every plant, which my 
heavenly Father hath not planted, shall be rooted up.” 
Matt. xv, 13. 

Having occasion to go into the cellar, Gotthold found a 
turnip, which had been left by accident, and had vegeta- 
ted and sent forth long and slender shoots. These, how- 
ever, were unnaturally of a pale yellow color, and, there- 
fore, unfit for use. Here, thought he, I have the type of 
a human undertaking from which God withholds his 
blessing, and which must, therefore, necessarily miscarry. 
This plant wants sunshine and open air, without which 
it can not thrive, and so it grows in weakness for a little, 
and then withers and dies. It is the same with all our 
acts and enterprises, which are not irradiated by the 
grace of God, nor fostered by his blessing. According to 
the words of the Savior, Bvery plant, which my Father 
hath not planted, shall be rooted up. 


ANOTHER MEDITATION UPON THE PLANT IN THE CEL- 
LAR.—After a while Gotthold proceeded: The turnip 
vegetating in the cellar, is no less the emblem of the 
man without practical experience and skill. In some ob- 
scure corner he has labored to acquire learning, and with 
it has acquired also a high opinion of his attainments, so 
that he fancies that, with his self-taught wisdom, he is 
qualified to govern and prosperously direct the affairs, 
not only of a city or a Church, but even of half the 
globe. When he comes, however, to apply his hand, he 
can not find in his whole sachel skill enough to execute 
with success the most trifling plan, and he learns that it 
is one thing to know, and quite another thing to apply 
knowledge to the management of those who possess it 
too. 

The same mistake is often made in the matter of re- 
ligion. We imagine our faith, our charity, our patience, 
to be of the most luxuriant growth, although, perhaps, 
they are of the sickliest kind. Experience makes able 
men—the cross good Christians. This plant was never 
shone on by the sun, nor moistened by the dew, nor wa- 
tered with the rain, nor shaken by the wind, nor hard- 
ened by the cold, and, therefore, it is good for nothing. 
In like manner the Christian, as yet not tried by pros- 
perity and adversity, favor and affliction, must be con- 
sidered unripe. Beautifully does the great and much- 
afflicted apostle say: Tribulation worketh patience, and 
patience experience, and experience hope, and hope maketh 
not ashamed. Rom. vy, 3, 4, 5. 


Tue CLoup oF TRIBULATION.—“ Thou hast covered 
thyself with a cloud, that our prayers should not pase 
through.” Lam, iii, 44, 

My God and Father, subjoined Gotthold in prayer, I 
call to mind the words of thy prophet, Thou hast covered 
thyself with a cloud, that our prayers should not pase 
through. Alas! so it is too often with me and thee. A 
dark cloud of trouble encamps between us. Nor can I 
complain of this, for it arises from my own sins and trans- 
gressions. Still, as the sun shines even behind the clouds, 
operates in them, and sheds its genial influence, with the 
rain, upon the earth; so, even in trouble, thou still con- 
tinuest my God, and so powerful is thy working in it, 
that, after a brief interval, I can mark the traces of thy 


| grace upon my soul; and hence, whether smiling or 


frowning, thou art still my beloved Father and my gra- 
cious God! 
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Hotes and Queries. 


“Ovan.”—Of all the terminations in the English lJan- 


guage, this is, perhaps, least subject to rules of pronun- | 
There are but thirty words in the language that 


ciation. 
have this combination of letters, yet there are nine dif- 
ferent ways of pronouncing it. The entire list, embra- 
cing a number of words not in ordinary use, is here 
given, classified according to their pronunciation. 

1. u. Through. 

2. th. Borough, thorough. 

3. 5. Dough, though, furlough. 


4. dw. Plough, bough, drought, slough, (a mire,) | 


clough, (a cliff. ) 

5. of. Cough, trough, 
weight. ) 

6. ok. Hough, lough, (a loch,) shough, (a shaggy 
dog. ) 

7. up. Hiccough. 

8. if. Enough, rough, tough, slough, (to suppurate, ) 
chough, (a kind of sea-bird,) sough, (a drain. ) 

9. iw. Thought, wrought, bought, fought, ought, 
sought, brought, nought, (but more properly naught. ) 

The following couplet furnishes examples of all these 
sounds. It does not profess to be very admirable poetry, 
but may, for the nonce, pass muster as serviceable mne- 
monic verses : 

“Though a tough cough and hiccough plough him through, 

A thorough shough ought still the chase pursue.” 

Here is another set of verses that will answer the same 
mnemonic purpose, though not so brief or so complete in 
their enunciation of the various pronunciations : 

“°-T is not an easy task to show 
How o-u-g-h sounds;. since, though 
An Irish lough and English slough, 
And cough and hiccough, all allow, 
Differ as much as tough and through, 
There seems no reason why they do.” 


clough, (an allowance in 


* 


“Beap.”—This word is derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
word Bede, “a prayer,” which signification it yet retains 
in the German language. There was in the Catholic 
Church a curriculum or round of prayers, which were 
enjoined to be said daily by the penitent or the devout. 
To aid their memory they held in their hand a cord, on 
which was strung the proper number of small bal/s, which 
were slipped through the fingers, one by one, as the pray- 
ers were recited. This string was called the Bede-roll, 
that is, the Prayer-roll. Hence, at a later stage-in the 
history of the language, the word passed, by a very easy 
transfer, from the signification of the prayer—“bede”— 
to that of the ball—* bead”—which served to arate, 
or count off, the prayer. 


“Procrvstes’ Bep.”—Procrustes, that is, the Stretch- 
er, Was a surname given to a famous robber of ancient 
times, whose proper name was Polyphemon, the Hurtful, 
or Damastes, the Subduer. He was wont to force the 
strangers who were unhappy enough to fall into his 
hands, into his bed, and if they were either too long or 
too short to exactly fill it, he had their limbs stretched 
or cut off till they were of the precise length. His place 


of retreat was a cave in Attica, where he was eventu- 
Vor. XVIIT.—24 


aily slain by Theseus, the great mythological hero of 
Athens. 

A “Procrustes’ bed,” in modern times, is a confession 
| of faith, presided over by two wrangling divines, one at 
| the head and the other at the foot, drawing out or short- 
ening in the luckless wight who is trying all he can to 
adapt himself to the bed, yet is ever unfortunately find- 
ing himself either too long or too short to suit the — 
who are holding watch over him. ~ 


TANDEM.—Driving tandem was introduced by the fast 
young men of the university towns of England. The 
word is a Latin adverb, and is ordinarily translated by 
the phrase, “at length,” that is, finally; now, after so 
long atime. But these English words “at length” may 
also mean in an extended line. So that this double power 
of the phrase occasions, by a kind of humorous retrans- 
lation into Latin, a deflection of the Latin word from its 
adverbial use into the office of an adjective, descriptive 
of an arrangement of two or three horses in line, one 
before the other, instead of breast to breast. * 


“Srriorn.”—Doctor Johnson, in his definition of the 
word Sir, says, “It is a title given to the loin of beef, 
which one of our kings knighted in a fit of good-humor.” 
The king referred to, according to some, was, character- 
istically enough, Charles II; but the account given by 
Dean Swift, in his “Polite Conversation,” makes it to 
have been the buffoon rather than the wit of the British 
throne, who thus conferred the honors of knighthood 
upon the favorite British dish: “You must know that 
our King James I, who loved good eating, being invited 
to dinner by one of his nobles, and seeing a large loin of 
beef on his table, drew out his sword, and in a frolic 
knighted it.” 

Johnson’s account of this word has been generally fol- 
lowed by subsequent etymologists; but Worcester rea- 
sonably doubts whether this is the true origin of the 
word. He shows that before Johnson’s time the orthog- 
raphy of the word was usually scrloin, which identifies 
it with the French surlonge, the upper loin. This deriva- 
tion is confirmed by the similar corruption in the spelling 
of the word sir-name, the family name, which is com- 
monly explained as the sire-name, the father-name, but 
is, undoubtedly, the sur-name, that is, the name one has 
besides (sur, super] the Christian or baptismal name. 

Ws. 


Enrema.—The following riddle, written for one of my 
children, might afford an innocent entertainment for some 
of the juvenile readers of the Repository. 

N. WESTERMAN. 

I am a word of Liliputian dimensions, consisting of 
but three letters; yet I display three-fourths of royalty. 
You may think me boasting, but I will add, that while I 
myself am a substantive noun, I form three-fifths of an 
intransitive verb; and this I regard as showing my nobler 
affinities. Indeed, I am the greatest propagator and pre- 
server of thoughts. Those slippery, volatile creatures 
| which granite walls and iron gates can not confine, I 
| charm at once to stillness and to rest. My magic touch 
lays their various and elegant forms on sheets of dazzling 
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whiteness, which are of superior texture to those formed 
by the spinner and weaver, of the twisted fibers of cotton 
or linen. Formerly my conductors were drawn from the 
cackling tribes, which skim the water or cleave the air; 
but since iron roads and iron horses have come into use, 
I seek metallic vehicles. Gold—gold and diamonds form 
my chariot. And now, if, after this elaborate descrip- 
tion, you do not know me, I can only say you are not 
the very p-I-N-K of shrewdness. 


“Tue SAME OLD Two-aNnD-SIXxPENCcE.”—When a per- 
son has been absent from his friends for some consider- 
able time, and is thought to be unchanged when they 
meet again, it is common for them to say, “ You are the 
same old two-and-sixpence.” Sometimes he says of him- 
self, “I am the same old two-and-sixpence.” The ex- 
pression is most commonly applied to the manners, hab- 
its, and modes of thought and speech; seldom, if ever, 
to the bodily appearance. 

It is probable that this expression is derived from a 
story related by Conrad Weiser, a famous trader among 
the American Indians, in the last century. He states 
that an Indian who arrived in Albany one Sunday morn- 
ing called upon a trader of his acquaintance at once to 
sell his furs. He found the trader on the point of set- 
ting out for church, who told him that he could only 
give him two-and-sixpence a pound for his skins, but 
that, as this was their day of rest, they must postpone 
trading till the next day. The Indian had to acquiesce, 
and accepted an invitation to accompany his friend to 
church, where, he was told, the white people went once 
a week to learn good things. The Indian got along very 
comfortably till the time for the sermon came. He then 
fancied that the clergyman looked at him angrily, and 
spoke of him to the congregation. Upon which he re- 
tired, and smoked his pipe upon the steps till the meet- 
ing broke up. He then spoke to other traders of his ac- 
quaintance, but the ouly price that was offered to him 
was the same old two-and-sixpence. Whence he conclu- 
ded that the white men attended church, not to learn 
good things, as was pretended, but to learn how to cheat 
Indians in the price of beaver-skins. 


CONTRITION AMONG THE ANCIENTS AT THE POINT OF 
Deatu.—In the Introduction to the Republie of Plato 
Cephalus is made to say: 

“Be assured, Socrates, that when a man is nearly per- 
suaded that he is going to die, he feels alarmed and con- 
cerned about things which never affected him before. 
Till then he has laughed at those stories about the de- 
parted, which tell us that he who has done wrong here 
must suffer for it in the other world; but now his mind 
is tormented by a fear that these stories may possibly be 
true. And either owing to the infirmities of old age, or 
because he is now nearer to the confines of the future 
state, he has a clearer insight into those mysteries. How- 
ever that may be, he becomes full of misgiving and ap- 
prehension, and sets himself to the task of calculating 
and reflecting whether he has done any wrong to any 
one. Hereupon, if he finds his life full of unjust deeds, 
he is apt to start out of sleep in terror, as children do, 
and he lives haunted by gloomy anticipations. But if 
his conscience reproaches him with no injustice—ty dt 
prdiy iavre adixcr Evvudérs —he enjoys the abiding pres- 
ence of sweet Hope, that ‘kind nurse of old age,’ as Pin- 
dar calls it.” 

This passage, quoted from Messrs. Davies and Vaugh- 





an’s excellent translation, is, says a writer in the English 
Notes and Queries, alone sufficient to prove the belief of 
some of the ancients in remorse and contrition for crimes 
at the approach of death; especially when taken in con- 
nection with Plato’s constant req@pgnition of a future 
state, in which “the rewards and honors that await a 
good man surpass in number and magnitude all that one 
experiences in this life.” 


Tue ScHootmEen.—The question is often asked, who 
were the Schoolmen? The title of Schoolmen was given 
to a class of theologians who flourished in the Middle 
Ages, and were so called from the schools attached to the 
cathedrals or universities in which they lectured. Some 
make Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, the first au- 
thor of scholastic theology ; others, the famous Abelard, 
or his master, Roscelinus; and others, again, his pupil 
Peter Lombard. The most celebrated of the Schoolmen 
were Albertus Magnus; Bonaventure, the Seraphie Doc- 
tor; Thomas Aquinas, the Angelic Doctor; John Duns 
Scotus, the Subtile Doctor; William Ocham, the Singular 
Doctor; Raymond Lully; Durandus, the most resolving 
Doctor. To these may be added Giles, Archbishop of 
Bourges, the Doctor who had a good Foundation; Peter 
Aureolus, Archbishop of Aix, the Eloquent Doctor; Au- 
gustin Triumphus, of Ancona; Albert of Padua; Fran- 
cis Mairon, of Digne in Provence; Robert Holkot, an 
English divine ; Thomas Bradwardin, the Profound Doc- 
tor; and Gregory of Rimini. (See Hook’s Church Dic- 
tionary. ) 


Ecuo Sone.—In the “ Progresses of Queen Elizabeth,” 
there is detailed a masque which was enacted for her 
Majesty’s pleasure, in which a dialogue was held with 
Echo, “devised, penned, and pronounced by Master Gas- 
coigne, and that upon a very great sudden.” Here are 
three of the verses: 

“Well, Echo, tell me yet, 
How might I come to see 
This comely Queen of whom we talk? 
0, were she now by thee! 
By thee. 
By me? 0, were that true, 
How might I see her face? 
Tiow might I know her from the rest, 
Or judge her by her grace? 
Her grace. 
Well, then, if so mine eyes 
Be such as they have been, 
Methinks I see among them all 
This same should be the Queen. 
The Queen.” 


Mrnor Qveries.—1. Will some of your numerous 
subscribers give us the origin, through your Notes and 
Queries, of the following words: “Humbug,” “Bun- 
combe,” “Bunkum ;” and also define the terms, “Bul!” 
and “Bear,” which we frequently see used in stock re- 
ports? By thus doing they will oblige several of your 
readers. C. H. M. 

2. Who was the discoverer of potatoes; and when and 
where were they discovered ? M. A. H. 

3. Why is there such a verbatim et literatim similarity 
between many passages in Benson’s Commentary and 
Henry’s—found in the Comprehensive Commentary ? 

J. W. R. 


4. What is the origin of the phrase, “Stump speech ?” 
J. W. R. 
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Stems, Riterary, Scientific, and Deligions, 


Coat-Tar anv CoLoninG.—Coal-tar has been of late 
a fertile mine of discovery to the chemist; and now from 
the alkaloids of coal-tar and from naphthaline, substan- 
ces are obtained which, in dyeing, give a beautiful pur- 
ple. They are called nitroso-phenyline and nitroso-naph- 
thaline; and their color has the invaluable property 
known to economical housewives as “fast.” But this is 
not all; the coal-tar yields also safflower pinks and 
cochineal crimsons, with variations into violet, chocolate, 
and red; and here again the “imitation of safflower color 
stands soap and light, while safflower colors do not.” 


Licgut aNnD Heatta.—Mr. Grove, an English savant, 


says that the effect of light on the healthy growth of | 


plants is well known; and it is generally believed that 
dark rooms, though well heated and ventilated, are more 
close or less healthy than those exposed to light. When 
we consider the invisible phosphorescence which must 
radiate from the walls and furniture—when we consider 
the effects of light on animal tissue, and the probable 
ozonizing or other minute chemical changes in the at- 
mosphere effected by light, it becomes probable that it is 
far more immediately influential on the health of the 
animate world than is generally believed.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE Moon.—The same gentleman 
suggests an important application of photography to as- 
tronomy, derived from the fact that, by means of the 
electric lamp, photographs of the moon may be made to 
give an image six feet in diameter, with details and lights 
remarkably distinct. Observers, even with the best in- 
struments, are always baffled in making out the minute 
features of a distinct object for want of sufficient light. 
Mr. Grove’s suggestion is, that if a photograph of the 
object were taken, and illuminated indefinitely by ad- 
Ventitious light, the image might then be examined mi- 
croscopically. “In other words, is the photographic eye 
more sensitive than the living eye, or can a photographic 
recipient be found which will register impressions which 
the living eye does not detect, but which, by increased 
light or by developing agents, may be rendered visible to 
the living eye?” There is something highly suggestive 
in all this; it creates quite a new world of thoughts con- 
cerning the operations of nature. 


ProGress oF AstroNoMyY.—The English journals re- 








port that Mr. Lassell is finishing a forty feet reflecting 


telescope, which he intends to take to Malta, and there | ‘ 
ets , to the earth-battery when it shall have become oxydized 


devote himself to three or four years’ observations of the 
nebule. He has already explored the sky from that isl- 
and with a twenty feet reflector, and to good purpose; 
but we shall hear of yet greater achievements with the 
forty feet. As for little planets, they will soon become a 
drug in the astronomical market: the number is now 
fifty-two; and no sooner are they noted, than their orbits 
are calculated, and their movements accurately determ- 
ined ; and yet a certain rector in Saxony declares the Co- 
pernican system to be false, and maintains that the earth 
does not move round the sun. 

Borriine Licut.—In few departments of physical 
science has progress been more strongly marked than in 
that of light. Perhaps the latest discovery is that men- 


tioned below. Marvelous as it may appear, light can 
actually be bottled up for use. Take an engraving which 
has been kept for some days in the dark; expose it to 
full sunshine—that is, insolate it—for fifteen minutes ; 
lay it on sensitive paper in a dark place, and at the end 
of twenty-four hours it will have left an impression of 
itself on the sensitive paper; the whites coming out as 
blacks. If insolated for a longer time, say an hour, till 
thoroughly saturated with sunlight, the image will ap- 
pear much more distinct. Thus there seems to be no 
limit to the reproduction of engravings. 

Take a tin tube lined with white, let the sun shine 
into it for an hour, place it erect on sensitive paper, and 
it will give the impression of a ring, or reproduce the 
image of a small engraving and of a variety of objects 
at pleasure—feathers, figured glass, porcelain, for exam- 
ple. Take, moreover, a sheet of paper, which has been 
thoroughly exposed to the sun, seal it up hermetically in 
a dark tube, and the paper will retain the light so ef- 
fectually, that after two weeks, perhaps longer, it may be 
used for taking photographs. The Lord Chief Baron, 
President of the Photographie Society, in his recent an- 
niversary address to the members, might well say of these 
facts, that “ hardly any thing can be more extraordinary.” 


Tue Evectric CLocx.—Few contrivances can be more 
remarkable than Mr. Bain’s electric clock. It has no 


| weight, no spring, no escapement, no winding-up appara- 


tus, nor necessity for being wound up, no agency within 
itself for putting or keeping the hands in motion; the 
invisible power which actuates it is outside of the clock— 
outside the house even in which the clock is contained. 
In a garden or other piece of ground is dug a hole four 
or five feet deep, and into this bole is thrown a layer of 
coke, then a layer of earth, and then a few zinc plates. 
A feeble but constant galvanic current is generated by 
the contact of the earth with the coke below it and the 
zinc above it, without the aid of any other battery; and 
this current is conveyed indoors by copper wires. The 
wires form a coil round a magnet, and the electro-magnet 
thus formed is made to constitute the bob of the pendu- 
lum of the clock, Delicate and beautiful mechanism 
enables the electric apparatus to give a vibratory motion 
to the pendulum, and the pendulum in its turn to give 
motion to the two hands of a clock. The only winding- 
up required by this extraordinary clock is a feed of zinc 


| by long use. 


Larcest Crry 1x tHE Worip.—The city of Jeddo is 
said to be the largest in the world. It contains 1,500,000 
dwellings, and 5,000,000 of people. Some of its streets 
are sixteen Japeneseries in length, which is equal to 
thirty-two English miles. The commerce of Japan is im- 
mense, and the sea all along their coast is covered with 
their ships. Their vessels are laden in the southern por- 
tion of the empire with rice, tea, sen coal, tobacco, silk, 


| cotton, and tropical fruits, all of which find a market in 


the north, and then return freighted with corn, salt, oil, 
isinglass, and other productions of the north—which find 
a market in the south, 
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Cameo IncrvustaTion.—About a century ago the Bo- 
hemian glass-makers excited surprise by producing bas- 
relief casts of busts and medals, inclosed within a coating 
of white flint glass; and it was an extension of this art 
that became the subject of an English patent. To pro- 
duce the desired result, the figure intended for incrusta- 
tion must be made of materials that will require a higher 
degree of heat for their fusion than the glass within 
which it is to be incrusted; a mixture of China clay and 
silicate of potash is found to possess this quality. The 
bust or bas-relief is made of this material from a plaster 
mold, and after being slightly baked, is cooled gradually. 
A mass of transparent white glass is blown hollow, with 
one end open, and the clay cameo, heated to redness, is 
placed within it. The mass is pressed or welded to make 
the two substances adhere, and the remote end being 
closed, the glass-blower draws out the air from within, 
thus causing the glass to collapse, and to form one contin- 
uous substance with the cameo. When the glass is cut 
and polished, the effect produced is striking and beautiful. 


Carsonic Drawinc.—A London paper describes a 
valuable invention—that of carbonic drawing. The ma- 
terial employed is pure charcoal, reduced to fine powder 
by friction upon paper. This is applied by a silk velvet 
stump, whose glossy surface is well adapted to hold any 
quantity of the charcoal dust, and to apply it to the 
paper in greater or less volume, at the will of the artist. 
The dust thus deposited is capable of being worked with 
perfect ease and great rapidity. A variety of tools are 
provided expressly for its manipulation, principally con- 
sisting of stumps made of materials possessing different 
degrees of adhesiveness, as chamois leather and calico. 
For the manipulation of foliage, or the smaller lights of 
clouds, small feathers are employed with remarkable 
effect. The horizontal lines of water are instantaneously 
produced by a slight dragging with a loose camel-hair 
pencil. To remove the charcoal dust entirely, in order 
to produce high lights, a substance called “schuramin,” 
said to be a species of fungus, but having a considerable 
resemblance to leather, is used, which, when dried and 
compressed, has extraordinary adhesiveness, and lays hold 
of the charcoal dust very completely, leaving the clean 
paper wherever touched. The whole secret of the effect- 
iveness of this style of drawing depends on the care with 
which the charcoal dust is manipulated on the paper. It 
is too soft to abrade the surface of the paper, or to be- 
come very intimately united with it. That the looseness 
of the charcoal shall not make the drawing so easily 
smudged as to render it valueless, the method is resorted 
to of fixing crayon or pencil drawings, when immediately 


the charcoal drawing is complete, being fastened by | 
steaming; the philosophy of this is, that the steam lique- | 
fies the size of the paper, and that size immediately lays | 


hold of and fastens the dust on its surface, 


Cuurcn REPRESENTATION IN THE AMERICAN BIBLE 
Boarp.—In our April number we noticed the unequal 


Church representation in the Board of Managers of the | 


American Bible Society. Since then the following ex- 
planation of the fact has been given by Dr. Brigham, the 
senior Secretary of the Society. We have not space for 
his remarks in full, but give all that is essential of them. 
He says: “ Another objection hinted at of late is the lack 
of denominational equality in the Board. There is some 
truth in this objection, though the inequality has not 
arisen from any effort or desire to have it so. It has 
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come from what was at first well-nigh a matter of neces- 
sity, and from subsequent inattention. When the So- 
ciety was formed, there were no Congregational Churches 
in the vicinity, and the Methodists having other arrange- 
ments of their own, did not co-operate but to a limited 
extent. But even then one from each of those denomi- 
nations, Jeremiah Evarts and George Suckley, were 
elected. The Presbyterian Churches were at the time 
many and strong in the city, and all co-operated heartily. 
They had consequently a large representation at the first. 
The persons thus appointed became familiar with their 
work, interested in it, and could not well be spared from 
its duties, merely for the sake of greater equalization. 
After the Methodists came in as a body, the representa- 
tion from them has been increased, as it has from the 
Congregationalists, since they have various Churches here 
and in Brooklyn. 

“But it should be understood that we have eight stand- 
ing committees of seven members each, taken, to a con- 
siderable extent, from ministers and others not elected 
managers. These committee-men have responsibilities 
connected with their respective committees, and are spe- 
cially notified of all meetings of the Board, and are reck- 
oned as a working part of it, having like powers and 
notices. This arrangement gives to the body named an 
enlarged representation. Then, too, the authority given 
to Life Directors, and ministers who are life members, to 
attend the Board, all having the same powers as a mana- 
ger, renders the actual election of a manager a matter of 
little moment, save that he feels bound to do more hard 
work. The case is very different from that of those so- 
cieties where a small committee alone meet and transact 
business. 

“But since this subject of denominationalism in the 
Board is brought up, I have no doubt it will receive 
proper attention. It is a matter about which very little 
has heretofore been said or done. The aim has been to 
have some of all the larger denominations, when men of 
the right stamp could be found. But it is not easy to 
find those, of any name, who will come here unpaid, two, 
or three, or four times a month in fair weather and foul, 
and attend to the details of business in committees and 
the Board, in sessions from two to four hours in length. 
When a man, therefore, is wanted to fill a vacancy, the 
inquiry has not been so much where he worships as 
whether he will attend and work, if elected. Never have 
I known a body of different ecclesiastical relations, where 
there was so little of the spirit of sect as in this Board. 
As I have often said, they seem to have forgotten that 
they belong to different Churches. When, therefore, the 
| late statements were made in the papers as to the differ- 
ent sorls here found, we were all surprised to find where 
many a one stood. 

“ But this is a subject from which I have little to fear, 
when it is understood. There will be no objection, I am 
| Sure, among the managers to have all branches of the 
| Church, who co-operate with us, represented in the Board, 
as fast as long-standing laborers can be spared, and the 
proper working material be found to take their places. 

“There are not a few now who would gladly retire 
could they see their places well filled by younger men. 
' Extensive changes, however, can not be wisely made in a 
day; there is too much to be done requiring experience 
of the past. Let patience have her proper work, and all, I 
| am confident, will be satisfied as to this topic, and grow in 
mutual respect and devotion to our great common cause.” 
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Piterary 


NEW BOOKS. 

Wuat Must I Do ro BE Savep? By Jesse T. Peck, 
D. D., Author of “The Central Idea of Christianity.” 
New York: Carlton & Porter.—This little book—18mo., 
192 pp.—breathes a pure evangelical spirit, and is written 
in a fervid, glowing style. It is emphatically a book for 
the times. The impenitent sinner should read it. The 
penitent will be instructed and comforted by it. The 
believer also will find it a help in his own experience as 
well as in his efforts todo good. It ought to be scattered 
broadcast over the land. 


Vocat CULTURE AND ELocutTion: With Numerous Ex- 
ercises in Reading and Speaking. By Robert Kidd, 
Teacher of Elocution. Cincinnati: Printed for the Au- | 
thor, by W. B. Smith & Co. 12mo, 480 pp.—Mr. Kidd | 
is well known as a vocalist of high order, and also a suc- 
cessful teacher of elocution. In the Preface to this work 
he thus states its plan and design : 

“The primary object in the preparation of this work 
has been to place in convenient form for use, those prin- 
ciples, rules, illustrations, and exercises, which, for pur- 
poses of instruction, have been found best calculated to 
make good readers, and easy, graceful, and correct speak- 
ers. 

“Tt is hoped that this system of instruction, which has 
been long and successfully pursued by the compiler, may, | 
in the hands of others, prove a valuable aid in the culti- | 





vation of the voice and the art of reading and speak- | 
ing. 

“The leading feature of this treatise, and that claimed 
as distinguishing it from other similar works, is the im- | 
portance given to the subject of vocal culture, without a | 
proper attention to which success in elocution and oratory 
is unattainable. The rules and exercises in this depart- 
ment will be found full and complete. 

“The selections for reading and declamation have been 
made with reference to their fitness to exemplify the 
principles discussed in the elementary portion of the 
work, or to illustrate the various styles of reading, decla- 
mation, and oratory.” 

So far as we have found time to examine this work, we 
judge the author has been eminently successful in adapt- 
ing it to its design. 


Scriprcre Lessons: Designed for Schools and Fami- 
lies. By Caroline R. Deuel. New York: Carlton & Por- 
ter.—Mrs. C. R. Deuel is well known to the public as an 
efficient laborer in the Ladies’ Home Mission of the city | 
of New York. She has also been known for years as an 
efficient and successful Bible-class teacher. These “ Les- 
sons” come, therefore, directly from the Bible-class room. 
They have been tried and tested there with eminent suc- | 
cess. Bishop Janes and Drs. M’Clintock, Strickland, and 
Floy certify that they “have examined the manuscgipt 
of Mrs. Deuel’s Lessons on the prophecies and miracles, 
and on Jerusalem, etc., and have great pleasure in testi- 
fying to their merit. The Lessons are not only novel in 
their conception, but are carefully wrought out, and 
adapted to convey a large amount of information on 
topics usually too much neglected.” 


Hotices. 


Dr. Wise says: “Scholars, between the ages of ten 
and fifteen, could not be better employed than in the 
study of this work. We suggest, in addition, that fine 
selections for recitations by classes in concert at Sunday 


| school exhibitions may be made from its pages.” In ad- 


dition to the above, we heartily recommend this book to 
the attention of teachers in Bible-classes and Sunday 


| schools. It will also be an excellent book for the family 


circle. The following are the “lessons” in this volume: 
“On the Bible; On the Six Ages; On the Miracles of the 
Old Testament; On the Miracles of the New Testament ; 
On the Prophecies of the Old Testament ; On Jerusalem; 
Character of the New Testament Writers.” 

The author has opened a mine here that may be prose- 
cuted further to excellent advantage. Another volume 
on the patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations, 
upon the doomed cities of antiquity, ete., would be a use- 
ful companion for this. We trust the author will not 
lay aside her pen. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS. 


METHODIST QUARTERLY, for April, has been on our 
table for some time. On the whole we regard it as an 
unusually rich number. The first article is a continua- 
tion of Friar Bacon and Lord Bacon. The writer con- 
victs the great philosopher of appropriating to him- 
self some of the wise and good things of his namesake. 


| But when we see these studied efforts to convict such 
| men as Paley, Young, Milton, Bacon, etc., of plagiarism, 


we can not help exclaiming, cui bono? The writer pro- 
nounces the superb motto of Francis Bacon—* aut viam 


| tnveniam, aut faciam”’—a delusion, and says, “ He neither 


invented nor made the road he traveled; he followed in 
the path beaten by the footsteps of his namesake.” 
What then? The same writer is compelled to admit that 
“the services of Lord Bacon in advancing, illuminating, 
and especially in popularizing scientific studies are im- 
mense. They are more brilliant than Roger Bacon’s, and 
they were rendered in a more propitious time.” Article 
2d is a completion of Mr. Shrewsbury’s able exposition 
of British Methodism and Slavery. Here is a fragment 
from it. The emancipation bill passed the house of Par- 
liament August 28, 1833, and took effect August 1, 1534. 
The scene of its coming into effect is thus. described : 
“ And now let us turn aside and see this great sight, the 
emancipation in the solemn midnight hour of about 800,- 
000 souls. The 31st of July came, 1834; it was emanci- 
pation eve. The negroes returned from their plantation 
labors at the usual hour. About ten o’clock they left 


| the estates, and crowded the different chapels to hear 


their beloved missionaries; and their masters, to their 
honor be it recorded, ungrudgingly allowed them this 
privilege; it was certainly a graceful act on their part in 
this kindly manner to bid farewell to slavery; and all 
the more kindly considering the fears and excitements 
that had previously prevailed. Now was seen the wide 


extent of missionary influence, and its conservative power 


while it was still the foster-father of liberty ; for though 


' all the slaves were not converted, the Christian portion 


guided the movements of the whole, and brought all to 
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the house of prayer. It was ‘a night much to be re- 
membered,’ not by a destroying angel's visit, for it was 
the Lord’s night of mercy, and in every island ‘ praise 
waited for God in Zion.’ The old Methodist watch-night 
service was employed on a new occasion, such as Mr. 
Wesley never contemplated when he held his first watch- 
night service at Kingswood, near Bristol. When want- 
ing a few minutes of midnight, every one kneeled down 
in silence—O, who that was never a slave can conceive 
the emotions of slaves on the eve of such a tremendously 
glorious event to them!—at length the clock struck the 
solemn sound—one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve—and they were free. 
‘Ethiopia’ received her freedom on 
her knees; the chains fell off while she was literally 
‘stretching out her hands unto God.’ They kneeled 
Their first utterances 
when free were thanksgivings to Jehovah, the several 
congregations in those many isles singing this noble dox- 
ology : 

‘Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 

Praise him all creatures here below; 

Praise him above ye heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.’ ” 


Slavery was over. 


down slaves, they rose up freemen. 


Article 3d is “The Poet and the Dreamer ;” which gives 
us some pleasant glimpses of two very remarkable men; 
to wit, Bunyan and Spencer. A large number of pas- 
sages are brought together from these two writers, alike 
famous, but of very different mold and pattern, to show 
the streng similarity between them, notwithstanding 
their strong differences. It is from the pen of Mrs. Hol- 
dich, one of our own valued contributors. Article 4th is 
“The Moral Value of the Material World,” by Rev. J. T. 
Crane, of New Jersey. Article 5th, “ Missions in Amer- 
ica,” is by Rev. D. D. Lore, of New Jersey—both of ster- 
ling value. Article 6th is an able and strong discussion 
of the “Inspiration of the Scriptures,” by Dr. Curry. 
Article 7th, “ Wesley, as a Man of Literature,” is another 
well-written, interesting article, giving us a look into the 
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Ghost,” closes up the longer articles, when we have the 
usual very interesting notations of the editor, which are 
very spicy, and exceedingly readable. 

We do not see how any of our ministers, nor, indeed, 
how our well-read laymen can do without the Quarterly. 


GENERAL BrsuicaL InstirvuTe.—We are indebted to 
our old friend, Professor Vail, for this catalogue for 1857- 
8.‘ The faculty consists of Bishop 0. C. Baker, Presi- 
dent, and Rev. Drs. S. M. Vail, J. W. Merrill, and D. 
Patten, professors. The number of students in attend- 
ance is 69, 


M’KenpreEE CotLeGe.—The Catalogue of this institu- 
tion shows an aggregate of 78 in the Collegiate Depart- 
ment, 33 in the Scientific, 103 in the Academic, 5 in the 
Biblical, and 10 in the Law—making a total of 217. Its 





faculty consists of Rev. N. E. Cobleigh, President, and 
Professor of Mental and Moral Science; Rev. Werter R. 
Davis, A. M., M. D., Professor of Natural Science; Ris- 
don M. Moore, A. M., Professor of Mathematics and As- 
tronomy; Rev. Thomas H. Mudge, A. M., Professor of 
Hebrew and Biblical Literature; Samuel W. Williams, 
A. M., Professor of Ancient Languages and Literature; 
Augustus C. French, LL. D., Lecturer on Law; Rey. 
Oliver V. Jones, A. M., Tutor in Mathematics; Samuel 
H. Deneen, A. M., Tutor in Languages; Jacob Bollinger, 
Teacher in German. 


Biackwoop, for March, contains, What will he do 
with it? by Pisistratus Caxton, Part X; Zanzibar and 
Two Months in East Africa, Part I1; Our Convicts, Past 
and Present ; Stories from Ancient Sind; Food and Drink; 
Sullivan Cumberland; Curiosities of Natural History; 
and A Few more Words from Mr. John Company to Mr. 
John Bull. Republished by L. Scott & Co. New York 
city. $3 per annum. 


Wuat 1s Man? is the title of a sermon delivered be- 
fore the various associations of Vincennes, by Rev. J. W. 





Jackson. It ably and with useful aim discusses the 
| questions, “ What is man as God created him? What is 


pursuits and literary tendencies of the great Methodist | man as sin has ruined him? What is man as Christ 
executive. An article on the “Sin Against the Holy | redeems him? What is man as God glorifies him?” 


——29e-———— 


Riterary Correspondence, 


The London Times—Energy of its Manager—A “Strike” De- 
feated—Express from Paris—Exposure of a Banking Fraud— 
The Times and the Corn Laws—Miscellaneous Expenses 
in its Management—Consumption of Material—Duties— 
Sources of Revenue. 


THE prosperity of the Times is comparatively recent, 
and may be said to be owing, in a great measure, to the 
energy and practical ability of Mr. Walter, long its chief 
manager, grandson of the founder of the paper. This 
Mr. Walter’s father caused his son, though born to afflu- 
ence, to be apprenticed to himself, and to learn thor- 
oughly all the duties of a compositor. This knowledge 
has been of immense use to him in his management of 
the paper. One or two instances will show how, by its 
aid, he triumphed over obstacles which, to an ordinary 
man, would have been insurmountable. 

Toward the latter end of May, 1810, the “ pressmen” 
insisted upon increased wages. The men then engaged 


in working the Day newspaper came to the Times office, 
in Printing- House-square, and called upon their brethren 
to join them in a combination, which was illegal—under 
the cireumstances—and must, at any time, have been re- 
garded as unjustifiable. They insisted upon uniform 
rates of wages throughout all the printing offices, over- 
looking the fact that the men of the Zimes enjoyed in- 
dulgences, as well as opportunities of extra labor and 
reward, which in other quarters were denied. At first Mr. 
Walter was disposed to make concessions; but a boy, em- 
ployed at the 7imes office, informed him that a conspiracy 
had been organized, not only among the pressmen, but 
among the compositors also, to abandon his employment, 
under circumstances that would stop the publication of 
the paper, and therefore destroy the most valuable prop- 
erty that he then possessed. The complaints of the com- 





positors had reference not only to wages, but to a par- 
ticular kind of type then getting into use; the effect of 
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which type was, they alleged, materially to diminish the 
remuneration of piece-work. 
These men bound themselves by a solemn oath that, 


terms, the combination should be carried out into its 
fullest effect. 

The strike took place on a Saturday morning. 

Mr. Walter had only a few hours’ notice of this for- 
midable design; and, beset as he was, most men would 
have submitted to any conditions; but, as he despised 
mediocrity, so he hated compromise. Having collected a 
few apprentices, from half a dozen different quarters, and 
a few inferior workmen, anxious to obtain employment 
on any terms, he determined to set a memorable example 
of what one man’s energy can accomplish. For six-and- 
thirty hours he himself worked incessantly at case and 
at press; and on Monday morning the conspirators—who 
had assembled to triumph over his defeat—saw, to their 
inexpressible astonishment and dismay, the Times issue 
from the hands of the publisher with the same regular- 
ity as ever. 

A gentleman, long a colleague of Mr. Walter, gives 
the following interesting incident—a farther exemplifi- 
cation of the value of his practical education: 

“In the spring of 1833 an express arrived from Paris, 
bringing the speech of the King of the French on the 
opening of the Chambers. There was no editor on the 
spot—no printers; but Mr. Walter was in Printing- 
House-square. He sent for ——, ——, —, ; not 
one of them was to be found. I, too, was sent for, but 
was out. It was mail day. I came to the office about 
twelve o’clock, and found Mr. Walter, then M. P. for 
Berks, working in his shirt-sleeves at case. He had 
himself translated the principal parts of the speech, and 
was setting up his own translation with his own hand, 
assisted, I think, by one compositor. He gave me a 
proof of what he had setup. . . 

“T found only two short sentences of any importance 
omitted. I translated them, and Mr. Walter se: them 
up. The second edition, with the speech, was in the 
city by one o’clock. But for this the whole expease of 
the express would have been lost.” The narrator adds 
that there was not another man in the whole establish- 
ment that could have performed the double part which 
Mr. Walter executed that day, with his own hands. 

Two incidents in the history of the Zimes probably 
contributed greatly to obtaining for it the important 
place it undoubtedly occupies among the newspapers of 
Great Britain. For the first of these, the discovery and 
exposure, by its means, in 1841, of a most remarkable 
and extensive banking fraud, the paper had to suifer an 
expensive and troublesome libel suit, but was rewarded 
by an offer of reimbursement on the part of the bankers 
and merchants of London—which was refused by the 





of the fact, and the establishment of two 7imee scholar- 
ships in London schools, by means contributed by Lon- 
don bankers and merchants. The second incident oe- 
curred at the time of the great controversy about free 
trade ; the Times, which had long and skillfully defended 
the Corn Laws, suddenly pronounced against them; and 
public opinion had scarcely recovered from the surprise 
caused by this unexpected conversion, when the Times 
announced one morning that the fate of the Corn Laws 
was decided, and that the ministers then in power would 
demand their abrogation. Peel and his colleagues had 


= 





unless the proprietors of the Times acceded to their | 





taken office to defend the Corn Laws; hence the declara- 
tion of the Times excited universal incredulity. The 
Times did not attempt any defense, allowed the jokers 
their jest, and endured without a word the attacks and 
derision of the entire press. Six months afterward, 
when Parliament assembled, a ministerial crisis occurred ; 


| and on the Whigs refusing to take office, Sir Robert Peel 


kept his power, and proposed to the house the repeal of 


| the Corn Laws. The prediction of the Times was com- 





proprietors—and the erection of a tablet commemorative | 


pletely justified. This fact gained the paper a prestige 
for infallibility in the eyes of the British public; what- 
ever the 7imes may say, and however strange its asser- 


' tions may appear, no one dares to doubt openly any thing 


it publishes. 

The vast machinery of a London daily necessitates the 
employment not only of a large capital, but farther, of 
an army of editorial contributors, to marshal whom, and 
manage the details successfully, requires more than aver- 
age capacity and talent. Among the miscellaneous ex- 
penses of which we can form hardly an approximative 
estimate, are the procuring official publications and sub- 
scriptions to foreign, colonial, and provincial papers. 
The number of journals a daily paper is obliged to sub- 
scribe for may be estimated at one hundred and fifty. 
Postages and telegraphic dispatches amount to a large 
sum monthly. It is often necessary to employ a messen- 
ger to outstrip the post, or to catch it up. In February, 
1848, a correspondent of the Zimes crossed the Channel 
in an open boat to carry the news of the revolution in 
Paris to London. When an important meeting takes 
place in the country, or some political chief is going to 
speak, a special train is often used. During Mr. Hud- 
son’s election at Sunderland, a correspondent of one of 
the London papers crossed England twice during fifteen 
hours to go and hear and report the speech of the Rail- 
way King. The expense of a special train, when borne 
by a single paper, amounts to $300. We have yet to 
add the editorial expenses. At the head of these comes 
the chief editor, who is responsible for all that is printed, 
who represents the paper in its relations with politicians 
and the public, and is alone in immediate connection 
with the proprietors, in the event of his not being him- 
self the proprietor. His duties are to arrange daily the 
composition of the paper, to decide the topics which 
shall be discussed, and choose the writers to whom they 
will be intrusted, to review the political articles, but 
rarely to write himself. The editor’s salary varies from 
$5,000 to $7,500, according to the importance and re- 
sources of the paper. Next comes the sub-editor, who 
is intrusted with all the details, who reads and guts the 
provincial papers, revises copy, corrects and abridges it 
if necessary, and classifies it. On some papers this labo- 
rious duty is divided between two gentlemen. A special 
editor has the duty of reading and making extracts from 
the foreign papers, reading and revising the dispatches 


| of the correspondents, and classifying them according to 


their importance, while cutting out all that possesses no 
interest. The salary of a sub-editor varies from $2,500 
to $3,000 a year. This is the staff of the paper; but 
the editor alone knows the writers from whom he pro- 
cures leaders, and their names are never mentioned in 
the office or entered in the books. They are paid by the 
article, and the expenses of this branch can not be esti- 
mated at less than $15,000 a year. The reports of Par- 
liament require a chief reporter at $2,500, and fifteen re- 
porters at $1,500 a year. The reports from the assizes 
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and law courts, generally intrusted to barristers, cost 
about $250 a week, except during the vacations. Then 
we have the fifteen metropolitan police courts, at which 
some of the papers have special reporters, while others 
content themselves with the reports brought by penny- 
a-liners. It is seen that the judicial branch of the paper 
demands the service of a regiment, and many of Eng- 


land’s first lawyers have begun by being law reporters | 


to the papers. The last important personage to be men- 
tioned is the city editor, who has at least $2,000 a year. 


Two special correspondents are also attached to the two | 


great markets of Mark-lane and Mincing-lane, and a 
small outlay is also necessary for the prices of the meat 
and fruit markets. In addition to these we have the 
theatrical, racing, and artistic reporters, besides the liter- 
ary department. 

This formidable list is not yet exhausted, however, for 
we have not mentioned the correspondents. The Indian 
mail used to be the heaviest expense to the daily papers, 
for it cost $50,000 a year. A few years back the 7imes, 
in addition to an annual salary of $500 a year, paid $400 
a journey to a messenger, who was bound to travel from 
Marseilles to Calais in seventy-six hours, and thus bring, 
a few hours in advance of the mail, a ten-line summary 
of the Indian news. This expense was monthly, and 
was to be added to those entailed by the regular mes- 
senger. The completion of the French railways, and the 
establishment of the telegraph, diminish these expenses 
greatly. Next in importance to the Indian mail is the 
Paris correspondence, which, with all the accessory ex- 
penses, costs from $5,000 to $6,000 a year. Formerly, 
besides the regular correspondent, each paper had a 
gentleman to send the debates of the French Chambers 
up to post time; but under the imperial regime this ex- 
pense can safely be spared. Permanent correspondents 
are stationed at Berlin, Vienna, Naples, Rome, Madrid, 
and Lisbon. 
and their salary varies from $750 to $1,500 a year. A 
daily must also obtain correspondents at each of the 
following places: Hamburg, Malta, Athens, Constanti- 
nople, Bombay, Hong-Kong, Singapore, New York, Mon- 
treal, and Jamaica. It must also have an agent at Bou- 
logne for the French dispatches, at Alexandria for the 
Indian mail, at Boston and Halifax for the news from 
the United States and Canada; as after the steamer has 


left New York, the latest news is sent on by telegraph to’ | 


those places where it calls. In spite of this huge num- 
ber of correspondents, whenever a revolution or war 


breaks out in any country, any remarkable event is | 
going to take place in any city, extraordinary fetes or | 


grand reviews are about to be held, a special correspond- 
ent is always sent to the spot. 
speedy information of the arrival and departure of ships, 


the movements of squadrons, the promotions in the navy, | 


ete., the dailies have a correspondent in each of the 
twelve or fifteen principal ports of England, and es- 
pecially at Dover, Southampton, and Liverpool. The 
total expense of the correspondences can not be esti- 
mated at less thun $30,000 dollars; add to this sum 
$50,000 for printing and machinery, and from $50,000 
to $60,000 for the editorial department, and we arrive 
at the enormous total of $150,000, independently of the 
paper duty and the stamp. 

The composition, machinery, and material preparation 
of a London daily amount, on an average, to $1,000 per 
week, or over $50,000 per year. 


They are sent out direct from England, | 


Lastly, in order to have | 


For the London Times , 


| the sheets of paper wetted every day for publication—by 
means of a small donkey steam-engine—amount to 120,- 
000, and the publication, which commences every morn- 
ing at two, ends on the average at eight, A.M. About 
120 compositors are employed in setting the types, and 
are distributed in the following order: In the imposing- 
room, which is used for repeats of advertisements and 
matter kept over for some special reason, six men are 
| engaged; in the lower news-room, devoted to the setting 
up of leaders, and other copy requiring extra care, there 
are twenty-four experienced compositors; in the upper 
news-room, appropriated to general copy, forty men; and 
in the advertisement room, thirty-seven compositors, be- 
sides many boys. Seven hundred pounds of printers’ 
ink are daily consumed in the 7imes establishment. An 
index is kept, under appropriate heads, of every article 
that has ever appeared in the paper from the publication 
of the first number in 1788 to the present time. 

First among the preliminary expenses of an English 
| daily, comes the duty placed by Government upon paper. 
| This costs the Times no less than $300 per day, or nearly 
| $100,000 per year. Next comes the stamp duty. The his- 
| tory of the newspaper stamp tax necessarily forms a most 

interesting portion of the history of the London press, 
| Established in 1712, and supported by the most rigorous 
| penalties, this tax has been frequently evaded by print- 
| ers and journalists. In spite of its unpopularity it was 
| one of the first. taxes Pitt increased, when he undertook 
the remodeling of British finance. It grew so heavy 
| that fraud became an irresistible temptation to publish- 

ers when they had the prospect of a large sale. The 
| revolution of July and the Reform bill gave a great im- 
pulse to the press; the radical party redoubled its efforts 
and inundated England with its publications. Enter- 
| prising men printed papers and pamphlets on unstamped 
paper, had them cried through the streets or delivered at 
the houses; and, as the stamp was at that period eight 
cents on each copy, they could afford to sell these papers 
at one-third the price of the legal papers, and created an 
extraordinary demand. In 1831 the sale of a weekly 
revolutionary paper, the London Dispatch, edited and 
sold by Hetherington, a radical writer, and whose price 
was fixed at four cents, attained 25,000 copies a week. 
| The weekly sale of unstamped papers was estimated at 
150,000. Many persons made it a point of honor to favor 
the fraud in every way, and for several years a desperate 
| struggle took place between the police and the opponents 
| of the stamp. During the first three years of Lord 
Grey’s ministry there were 509 prosecutions for the sale 
of unstamped papers; in 1835 there were 219; and the 
| number increased in 1836. The powerlessness of the 
Government to repress the fraud was the more manifest 
because there were at the period nineteen separate acts 
by which offenders could be attacked. The ministers 
came to the wise decision of lowering the stamp from 
eight cents to two; the daily journals immediately re- 
duced their price by the difference, and this put a sudden 
stop to the unstamped papers, for fraud ceased when it 
was no longer profitable. This change in the law was 
effected on the 15th September, 1836, and led to a large 
increase in the sale of the papers. From 5th October, 
1835, to 5th April, 1836, the papers had employed 14,- 
874,652 stamps; from 5th October, 1836, to 5th April, 
1837, they used 21,362,148; the increase being nearly 
fifty per cent. Thus the loss to the Treasury, originally 
estimated at three-fourths, was not more than one-half, 
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and was soon completely covered. Since the alteration 
of the stamp duty, every daily paper has gradually de- 
creased in circulation except the Zimes, which employed 
3,065,000 stamps in 1837, and attained the enormous pro- 
portion of 11,900,000 in 1850. The stamp, though fa- 
voring the Zimes for a season, ended by rendering its 
excess of prosperity rather an onerous burden. To 
find room for the advertisements, the 7imes was forced 
to publish supplements regularly, but these being sub- 
jected to the stamp like the paper itself, the consequence 
was that the expense increased the number of copies; 
beyond a certain number, the increasing expenses of pa- 
per, printing, and stamp exceeded the produce of the ad- 
vertisements, which never varied, whatever might be the 
number printed; the supplements, therefore, entailed a 
loss. The Zimes reached this position on the day its cir- 
culation exceeded 35,000 copies. In order not to discour- 
age advertisers, or send them to other papers, the Times 
would not give up its supplements, but redaced them to 
three a week. The law, therefore, which exempts the 
supplememt from the stamp has greatly benefited the 
Times, and it now publishes a daily supplement. 

If we look at the receipts to cover the immense outlay 
of the daily papers we find two sources of revenue—the 
advertisements and the sale of copies. It is almost im- 
possible to approximate even to the amount each paper 
derives from its advertisements, the elements for appre- 
ciation varying daily. The Times, during a discussion 
on the stamp duty, let in some light on the subject. 
That paper appeared on the 26th May, 1851, with a sup- 
plement. On that day it paid the Treasury $1,225 for 
stamps, $320 paper duty, and $440 for advertisement 
duty, forming a total of $2,085. In the year 1850 the 
Times paid $80,000 for paper duty, $100,000 for adver- 
tisement duty, and $332,000 for stamps, forming a total 
of $512,000, or an average of $1,650 for each day of 
publication. But, on the day when the Times paid $400 
for advertisement duty, it contained from 1,200 or 1,300 
separate advertisements, and the supplement alone was 
worth $1,350. All the English papers collectively pub- 
lish annually a little over two million advertisements ; 
of these, 900,000 may be allotted to London, and about 
one-third belongs to the Times. In fact, the advertise- 
ment duty being thirty-eight cents, the $100,000 paid by 
the 7imes in 1850 represented in round numbers 275,000 
advertisements, and taking each at an average price of $2, 
the receipts of the Times from this one item must have 


amounted to nearly $600,000. The year 1845 gave the 
Times a clear profit of $150,000, after paying all expenses, 
including the interest of capital; and we have explained 
how, under the old system, this profit was diminished 
rather than increased by the enormously augmented cir- 
culation of the paper. 

The second source of intome is the sale of copies. The 
Times supplies the news-venders directly at one uniform 
rate of six cents per copy, while the other newspapers 
have a publisher, who is debited with 514 cents per copy, 
and makes his profit by supplying the agents at six cents. 
On the reduction of the stamp duty to two cents, at- 
tempts were made to start a six cent paper, and the profit 
accruing from it may be estimated thus: After deducting 
two cents for stamp, two cents for paper—owing to the 
size of the journal and the necessity of rapid printing 
demanding a solid paper—and a cent and three-fifths for 
the vender’s reduction, two-fifths of a cent per number was 
left to cover the expenses, which we have already esti- 
mated at $140,000 a year for an established paper. With 
the sale of a million copies annually this would only pro- 
duce $4,000 a year, and we have seen that the majority 
of papers did not reach such a number. A journal 
was, therefore, impossible at six cents, or even eight 
cents, and this line of reasoning is equally valid nowa- 
days, since the papers have reduced the price by the en- 
tire alleviation produced by the abolition of the stamp. 
At the present price of eight cents, a million of copies only 
produces $24,000, and the paper is forced to take $120,000 
from the advertisements to keep the receipts and expen- 
ses balanced. The penny papers which have lately been 
started are printed on a single sheet. The paper costs 
them one cent, the venders receive a discount of six- 
tenths of a cent, and two-fifths of a cent is left to cover 
their expenses. Of course, their editorial department 
is much cheaper than that of the other papers, but as 
| they have only four pages at their disposal instead of 
eight, they find themselves between two difficulties ; they 
must either decline advertisements, and not get sufficient 
receipts to cover their expenses; or restrict the reading 
matter, and thus not satisfy their purchasers. Will they 
find in the classes for which the large papers are too ex- 
pensive, a public sufficiently numerous to attract adverti- 
sers, and willing to content themselves with a less varied 
and less substantial pabulum? Such is the question on 
, which their fate depends. The reader can answer it for 
| himself, 





Hew Pork Biterary Correspondence, 


Tne flowery month is recognized among us—after the 
great “moving,” on its first day—as the season of the 
anniversaries. During the second week in May a large 
share of the great religious and benevolent associations 
of the country celebrate their anniversaries in this city. 
As that time is yet in the future, at this writing, I could 
only state what is talked of and purposed for the present 
year; and as all will be over before this letter shall reach 
your readers, I will not afflict them with twice-told tales. 

Anniversary week is usually a season of very consider- 
able interest; and though the exercises of these gather- 
ings are rather old-fashioned, and not always the very 

best even of the kind, yet it does not appear that their 


popularity is at all diminishing. The largest buildings 
, in the city are selected for their performances, and these 
; are generally well filled when the interests of the more 
popular associations are to be presented. 
First on the list stands the American Bible Society. 
At its anniversary there is generally some really good 
speaking, and often quite as much that does not excal ; 
but the great favor with which that Society is regarded 
by the public, always secures for its anniversaries a 
large and highly-respectable audience. The second place 
should perhaps be conceded to the American Tract Soci- 
ety. Being a less general favorite than the former, its 
friends have felt the need of availing themselves of all 
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adventitious aids, and therefore they commonly take 
much pains to secure the best of speakers for these occa- 
sions. The circle of its friends, too, includes some of the 
best platform speakers in the country, and its rostrum 
often affords some of the finest specimens of that kind of 
oratory. This year the Society is in trouble, on the 
same side issues growing out of the slavery question, and 
a want of harmony in its counsels is apprehended. There 
is cause to anticipate the division of all our great na- 
tional institutions upon that subject, so far as they in 
any wise involve a recognition of the moral character of 
slavery. A large and rapidly-increasing majority of the 
religious people of the free states are convinced of the 
moral wrong of slaveholding, and, therefore, they demand 
that it shall be condemned and treated as sin; while a 
minority in the north do not so consider it, and the whole 
south deny that there is any thing wrong about it, and 
at the same time they are morbidly sensitive to any, even 
the least and most gentle opposition. While such is the 
state of the case, divisions must be the order of things, 
in all voluntary or ecclesiastical bodies, unless an in- 
creased spirit of forbearance can be brought into exercise 
by the parties at issue. How matters may go in the 
American Tract Society is a question of some interest, as 
well as one of great uncertainty, though it is quite evi- 
dent that the antislavery party must triumph or separate. 

In these great anniversaries our Methodist people are 
less deeply interested than are some others. None of our 
great denominational societies celebrate their anniversa- 
ries at this time. We have our share in the Bible So- 
ciety, and commonly there are one or two Methodists 
among the speakers. Among the minor associations, rep- 
resented on anniversary week, our Ladies’ Home Mission- 
ary Society—of Five Points notoriety—has a place; and 
the excellent character of that institution, together with 
its marked success, is steadily attracting to it an increas- 
ing amount of the public favor, and so giving to its an- 
niversary a lively interest. The annual meeting of that 
Society has just been held and its report given to the 
public, from which it appears that its operations are be- 
coming really significant. The Treasurer’s report showed 
an expenditure of some $30,000, and all its affairs seem 
to be in a highly-successful state of progress. 

The religious interest which has, for a few months past, 
been so remarkable a feature in our social affairs, appears 
to be assuming certain permanent forms. Two things 
are especially observable. One of these is the loosing of 
the bonds of sectarianism, and that without any aban- 
donment of men’s proper ecclesiastical relations. It is 
interesting to observe how very nearly Christians of dif- 
ferent creeds approach to a common doctrinal standard, 
when earnestly engaged in matters purely religious. 
This has been seen and nofed by not a few earnest Chris- 
tians, and it has induced the conviction that the diversity 
of beliefs found among evangelical Protestant sects do not 
hinder their common recognition by the Head of the 
Church, nor stay the effusion of the Holy Spirit among 
them, and therefore ought not to separate true Christians 
from each other. The other noticeable matter is the 
prominence into which it has brought the lay element of 
the Church, as an active agency in the promotion of vital 
religion. The utility and efficiency of prayer meetings, 
as a means of religious culture, is conceded, and as mat- 
ters of fact they stand out before the public mind with 
a most commanding aspect. These, with our Sunday 





for usefulness to all who are zealously interested for the 
promotion of genuine religion. It is also worthy of no- 
tice that in both these particulars the Christian public 
are coming more closely to the true Methodistic stand- 
point. 

The same causes have given a largely-increased noto- 
riety to the Young Men’s Christian Association of our 
city. The Union prayer meetings, which have acted so 
conspicuous a part in the recent revival movements, are 
mostly under the direction of that body; and in connec- 
tion with these there have also been a system of even 
more aggressive operations carried on by its members. 
The specific design of this Association—and of others of 
like character—to wit, to care for the moral religious 
welfare of young men—especially such as are removed 
from the associations and influences of home, is a highly- 
commendable one, as well as one which opens a wide 
field for benevolent efforts. Much good has already been 
accomplished, and much more it is believed will be, by 
its timely and well-directed efforts. 

Among its agencies, the press has hitherto been em- 
ployed only to a limited extent. A few tracts have been 
issued and circulated, and but very little besides. But 
just now a weekly paper makes its appearance as the 
organ of that association—whether it is owned and pub- 
lished by the Association, or by individuals, we are not 
informed, but trust the latter is the case. The first 
number of the new paper—“ The Way of Life ”—looks 
well, as to both its mechanical and its editorial execu- 
tion, and in religious tone it is fully up to any of our 
Church papers. Still it may be doubted whether the 
enterprise can be made to succeed. We know of no case 
in which a religious enterprise has succeeded permanently 
outside of some ecclesiastical body; and while we have a 
multitude of Church newspapers, there would seem to be 
but little chance for any others. Nearly all the members 
of the Christian Association are also members of some 
Church, and, of course, find there the chief spheres for 
the exercise of their religious activities. Still we are ‘ 
not sure that a non-ecclesiastical religious paper may 
serve a good purpose, or that it may not be sustained if 
ably and judiciously conducted. We most cordially give 
it our God-speed. 

The trade in literature continues to run low, and the 
publishers complain sadly of limited demands. Com- 
paratively few new works are issued, and those few seem 
to come before the public as if conscious of some great 
impropriety in doing so, and in most cases their reception 
is little calculated to relieve such embarrassments. Yet 
there are just now some really-valuable works thrown 
into the market. A short time since the Appletons 
issued a new and superb edition of Whewell’s History 
of the Inductive Sciences—a work of sterling merit and 
established reputation, but one for which, from the na- 
ture of the case, the demand can not be very large. The 
Harpers have lately given the concluding volume of Geis- 
ler’s Ecclesiastical History, bringing the account down to 
a comparatively recent period, and the whole work con- 
stituting the best condensed history of the Church ex- 
tant. The same house has just issued the second volume 
of Curtis’s History of the Constitution. The first vol- 
ume, published some three or four years since, was well 
received by the public, and is justly esteemed a work of 
great merit. We have not yet thoroughly examined the 
second volume; but judging from the character of its 


schools and tract agencies, open a wide and inviting field , predecessor, we anticipate both profit and pleasure from 
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it. The work is a valuable contribution to our native 
literature, and it should be carefully studied by every 
intelligent American citizen; for it is a strange and la- 
mentable truth, that while we are a nation of partisans, 
and every man a sovereign, we are most woefully ignorant 
of the true science of politics. 

I have been not a little interested in reading a book of 
travels and explorations in Siberia—* Oriental and West- 
ern Siberia, a Narrative of Seven Years’ Explorations 
and Adventures. By Thomas Witlam Atkinson.” Mr. 
Atkinson went out to that wintery region as an amateur 
artist, to sketch some of the wild scenes of the Oural 
Mountains and Asiatic Russia. 
evinces that he was much more than a mere professional 
draftsman, and that, however keen may have been his 
eye for the grand or the picturesque, he could also dis- 
cover and transfer to his portfolio matters that lay be- 
yond the range of the pictic art. Asa book of travels I 
have met with none—except Dr. Livingstone’s—for a 
long time that has pleased me so well. The narrative is 
always animated, the descriptions lifelike, and the whole 
tone and spirit of the book entirely unexceptionable. 
The pictures of Siberian life and manners are both pleas- 
ing and valuable, as hitherto very little has been known 
on the subject; and the accounts of the industrial affairs 
of the country can not fail to awaken surprise and greatly 
to enhance the estimate of the resources of the Russian 
empire. We esteem the volume as a real and valuable 
contribution to geographical and statistical science, as 
well as a pleasing companion for one’s leisure hours. 

Carter and Brothers have just now sent forth “ A Bio- 
graphical Sketch of Sir Henry Havelock, K.C.B. By 
the Rev. William Brock.” This, it should be understood, 
is not the life of the hero of Lucknow, which is promised, 
and for which the public is looking forward. That is to 
come from the pen of John Marshman, Esq., and as it is 
designed to transmit a just statement and estimate of 
the life and character of its noble subject to posterity, 
its publication can not be hurried forward so as to meet 
the pro tempore demand arising from the present interest 
in the subject. This volume humbly consents to occupy 
that humble position, and rather heralds the future and 
more perfect memoir, than attempts to preoccupy its 
place. As a literary production it makes but little pre- 
tense, and, indeed, it ought not to, though it is not alto- 
gether contemptible, even in that respect. It is a warm 
tribute to its hero, but rather as a man and a Christian 
than as a soldier. The narrative necessarily presents a 
strange mixture of fighting and preaching, of killing 
sepoys and holding prayer meetings, and very possibly 
some good people will find some difficulty in reconciling 
his secular and the religious professions, though he evi- 
dently excelled in both. The book will probably be 


But his book very clearly | 


and the whole work made to assume the position of a 


| first-class religious and literary magazine, I believe its 





largely circulated and read, though all who desire to | 


study its subject to advantage should wait for the more 
elaborate and complete memoir of Mr. Marshman. 

I fear my remarks on the affairs of the National Maga- 
zine, in my last month’s letter, are capable of a construc- 
tion which I did not design. In my opinion a monthly, 
such as was there briefly described, is not only a possi- 
bility, but is in reality a desideratum, not only with 
the Methodist denomination, but with the great public 
also; and I fully believe, if undertaken in good earnest, 
it would be eminently successful. If the entire mass of 
wood cuts were thrown out, and one-half their cost devo- 


ted to the procuring of the very best of literary matter, | 





success would be at once entirely secured. And this I 
trust will be the issue of the matter. 

The Editor’s Table article in Harper’s Magazine, for 
May, is exciting some attention. It has seemed hitherto 
that all decidedly evangelical views and expressions have 
been studiously avoided by that concern, so that the ap- 
pearance of such a one as this, in which the most direct 
evangelism is openly and directly assumed and taught is 
all the more remarkable. It is certainly a fitting accom- 
paniment to the prevalent spirit and movements in relig- 
ious matters in other departments of the great world 
about us. I hear its authorship ascribed to a distin- 
guished Methodist preacher in this city. 

The most noticed of our recent deaths is that of Rev. 
Dudley A. Tyng, of Philadelphia, which sad event was 
recently heralded through all parts of the country, and 
has produced an unusual interest in the public mind. 
Several merely accidental causes doubtless contributed 
to this wide-spread public interest, among which espe- 
cially may be named the suddenness and painful manner 
of his death, the reputation of his father—Rev. S. H. 
Tyng, of this city—and his own peculiar and fearless 
independence of character. But much more was owed 
to the sterling qualities of mind and heart by which he 
was so honorably distinguished. Mr. Tyng seems to 
have strictly, and with the most rigid fidelity, bound 
himself to follow the dictates of his own enlightened 
and conscientious judgment in all his conduct. In doing 
this he was not unfrequently confronted with strong op- 
ponents, and made to suffer the most unsparing opposi- 
tion. Esteeming all manner of unrighteousness to be 
the appropriate object of the pulpit’s reprehensions, he 
fearlessly assailed even that greatest public sin of the 
nation—slavery—with stern and unambiguous reproofs. 
And when, for so doing, he was ejected from his place, 
he found another in which “the word of God was not 
bound,” and where increased multitudes waited upon his 
ministrations. 

In many of his characteristics Mr. Tyng stands as a 
model, worthy of the study and the imitation of young 
men, and especially of young ministers. His honesty, in 
following out his own convictions of right and duty, 
irrespective of all questions of expediency, forms a trait, 
valuable alike for its intrinsic excellence and its rarity. 
Few young men have been exposed to such strong tempt- 
ations to pursue a temporizing policy, but none of them 
moved him. As a public man he lived in a most inti- 
mate contact with the living and active masses of soci- 
ety, and thus situated all his efforts were directed to the 
most worthy ends. Though in the van of the progress- 
ive movements of the age he was no ultraist, nor did he 
waste his energies in empty vaporings, but sought, in all 
cases, to effect something really useful. Especially, he 
was a truly-spiritual Christian, and as such he claimed 
brotherhood with all who had the mind of the Savior, 
and gladly became the fellow-laborer of all those who 
were occupied in efforts to promote the cause of Christ. 
He at last fell at his post; and though he had fulfilled 
but the half of his threescore years and ten, yet he had 
already accomplished much for our common humanity, 
and for himself he had secured the two greatest objects 
of life—a good name after death, and, through grace, an 
admission to “the rest prepared for the people of God.” 

“Tiow many fall as early, not as well!” 
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Sideboard for Children, 


Dozs Gop MAKE FoLks Scotp?—My little nephew, of three 
summers old, inquired of his mother one day if God made the 
trees grow. The mother replied, “Yes, my son.” He con- 
tinued, “Does God make it rain?” The mother answered 
rather peevishly, ** Yes, my son, do n’t ask so many questions.” 
Again Orse said, “Does God make the wind blow?” “Yes, 
yes; I tell you God makes every thing. Now do be still.” Lit- 
tle Orse dropped his head for a moment, as if in deep thought, 
and then slowly inquired, looking up at ma, “Does God make 
folks scold ?”” T. B.S. 


Bess pe Lorp For poop TATEes.—Little Charlie is two years 
old. The other cold morning he was at the breakfast table in 
his high chair, waiting anxiously for some warm cakes. At 
last a plate of them, smoking hot, was placed on the table, 
when he clapped his hands for joy and exclaimed, with an ex- 
pression of complete satisfaction, “ Bess de Lord for dood tates.” 
Upon inquiry, we found that the day before an old woman had 
said in his hearing, “I bless the Lord for good health.” 

T. B. 8. 


AN Eaa To Measure sy.—Our little Tomma, at the tea-table, 
asked anxiously, “Pa, why do we have always to leave one 
egg in the nest when we go for eggs?” Little Jimmy of four 
years of age exclaimed quickly, as if a happy thought had 
flashed across his mind, “Tomma, Tomma, do n’t you know? 
I know; it is so the old hen can have one to measure by.” 

T. B. 8. 


SMoxrne IN Heaven.—I have a little friend three years and 
a half old, son of a traveling preacher, who is a little philoso- 
pher. He has heard his father say much and pray much about 
the enjoyments of heaven, so that he regards it as the perfec- 
tion of every thing desirable. His father took a pipe one day 
after dinner, as usual, with a friend, and conversed very 
gravely upon the comfort and enjoyment he derived from his 
pipe, when a mystery popped into his little son’s mind con- 
cerning how his pa’s ideas of heaven could be realized without 
his pipe, and he exclaimed, “ Pa, pa, when you do up on the 
sky will you take your pipe along with you?” T. B. 8. 


In A Harp Knot.—About a year ago my youngest brother 
Willie, who is now three years old, was playing with a bottle. 
The cork was inside and he could not get it out, and he said 
to himself, “ This stopple is in a hard knot.” M. A. Hi. 


Gov’s Face.—My little boy, when two years old, came in one 
evening and exclaimed with much animation, “0, come ma, 
come quick, the Lord is out here!” I went with him, and 
pointing up to the full moon he said, “Just seo how his face 
shines!” M. J. P. 


Gop Wixx.—Again, when a heavy thunder-storm was coming 
up, he insisted upon staying out where he could see the light- 
ning. I tried to coax him in, but he said, “Please, ma, let me 
stay here, for I love to see God wink.” M. J.P. 


MeANING OF AMEN.—The other Sabbath, while questioning 
the infant class in our Sunday school on the Lord’s prayer, the 
teacher asked them what they understood to be the meaning 
of “amen.” After a short pause, one little fellow started up 
and replied, “It means to go to sleep.” In the habit, no 
doubt, of going to bed immediately after saying his prayers. 

H. M. 


Tr ADAM HAD Not Stxnep.—Edwin was one Sabbath alone 
with his mother, and had been for a long time silently reading 
in his favorite book, the Bible. The book was laid aside and 
for some minutes he sat in deep meditation about something, 
and then broke the silence by saying, “Ma, what would have 
been the consequence, had Eve partaken of the forbidden 





fruit and Adam had not; would there have been as much sin 
in the world as there is now?” His mother, surprised at such 
a question, at first tried to evade it; but said he, “I want to 
know how that would have been, had only one of our parents 
fallen in the transgression and the other remained holy, if 
there could be as much sin as there now is?” When told she 
could not tell him, with a deep sigh he said, “I wish I could 
know just how that would have been.” How few at the age 
of seventeen exhibit as deep thought as this child of seven 
years! 


Desire 70 See Gop.—When a little past eight years old he 
said one day, while in health, “I wish I could die and go to 
heaven.” When asked why he wished so, he said, “I want to 
see God, and can not see him unlessIdo,canI? The Bible 
says no man can see God and live, and I want to see him just 
as he is.” In three weeks his desire was granted, and he now 
dwells with the glorified above. E. C. A. 


Ask THE Biesstnc.—Little Edwin was a great lover of family 
worship from a very early age. When one year and seven 
months old he was seated around the table with his little sis- 
ter and two female assistants is absence of his parents. With 
much concern he cast a glance around the table, and then 
folding his hands dropped his head and said, “Carry, [Cla- 
rissa,] ask bessing.” He seemed much grieved that his request 
was not granted, but he did not yield the pointso. At the 
tea-table he again persisted in his request till she complied, 
and a blessing was asked. E. C. A. 


HE LOoKeD so SmLin.—We were at one time boarding with a 
farmer’s family in the country. One morning as we were sit 
ting talking, we were all suddenly alarmed by the loud screams 
and cries of little pet Willie, then four yearsold. In a mo 
ment he sprang in the door as if to save his life, and uncover- 
ing his little ankle exposed a large black and blue spot, saying, 
“Look, ma, what that old white goose bit.’ His father applied 
camphor to the wound, and after a regular routine of comfort- 
ing and coaxing the little fellow looked up confidingly and 
evidently much relieved, saying, “ Pa, I did n’t think he would 
bite, he looked so smilin.” It appears the little fellow started 
to go to the barn and met a flock of geese. One very cross 


| gander showed fight by hissing at him; but he supposing it to 
| be laughing marched up and took hold of him “to get some 


feathers to write with.”’ M. 


Tue Moon Cur Opzn.—A little fellow of some two years 
dropped a quaint saying or two you may think worthy of a 
place in your “Sideboard.” He was out one night when the 
moon was in its first quarter, and he looked at it and ex- 
claimed, “ The moon ’s cut open!” and the other night on see- 
ing the full moon he said, “0, the moon’s good again!” 

J.P. i. 

WHAT HAS BECOME OF ALL THE PRAYERS?—I have been very 
much interested in the “Sideboard for Children.” As I am an 
itinerant’s wife I often find myself surrounded by a group of 


| the deur little ones, listening to their sweet prattle, and fre- 


| quently the mother gives us some of the smart sayings of her 


children; here is one. Julia 0. was four years old; her pa 


| was absent one night; she went to sleep before prayers in the 


evening and did not get to the table till after the blessing was 
asked in the morning. Seating herself and then looking over 
the table, she said to her mother, “I would like to know what 
has become of all the prayers, now pais away.” K. F. M. 


Litre Mamre.—During a very severe thunder-storm our lit- 


| tle Mamie, three years old, was very much alarmed for her 


safety—the lightning frightened her so, she said, she was afraid 
to stay on earth, and she did n’t want to go up in the skies- 
*fraid the Lord would roll the thunder on her. w.J.R 
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An Ghitorial Paper. 


THOUGHTS ON THE GREAT REVIVAL. 

A MONTH has passed since we penned the “thoughts 
upon the great revival,” in our last number. The good 
work is still progressing over the land, giving additional 
evidence of the divinity of its origin. In some places it 
may be that it has passed its culminating point so far as 
outward manifestation is concerned. But in others it is 
still rising in interest. From the great centers of com- 
mercial, social, and intellectual influence, it has radiated 
in every direction till there is scarcely a hamlet in the 
nation tbat has not been reached by this mysterious and 
all-pervading influence. 


When Moses saw the flame of fire out of the midst of | 
the bush at Horeb, he said, “I will now turn aside and | 
Fellow-Christian, let us turn aside | 


see this great sight.” 
and meditate upon this great wonder. Here is a study 
for the Christian. Let him bring his heart into sympa- 
thy with that study. Let him trace the footprints of his 
heavenly Father in its rise and progress. In it all he 
will find increasing stimulus for faith and love; and es- 
pecially will he hear the voice of God calling to him out 
of the midst of the bush, and commissioning him anew 
for a high and holy work. 

In our last number we did not find space for all that 
our heart prompted us to utter. We resume our 
“thoughts,” therefore, and shall continue the line of re- 
mark we then entered upon. 

1. This work commenced at an opportune moment. God 
always waits for an opportune moment in the develop- 
ment of his great plans. Even in the revelation of “the 
great mystery of godliness,” he waited till “the fullness 
of time.” He waited till the sins and sufferings of the 


rade, through long ages, had demonstrated the deep, | 
deadly, and lasting virulence of man’s spiritual disease, | 
He waited till the failure of man’s efforts and schemes | 


for self-amelioration had demonstrated the necessity of 


help from some higher source. So also he waited for the 


opportune moment in the present great awakening. Look 
at the moral and religious state of the world. The great 


antagonist systems to Christianity are already proved to 


be failures, so far as achieving any thing for humanity is | 
They have not only ceased to be aggressive, | 


concerned. 
but they are already, in a great measure, shorn of their 
power. The process of disintegration is going on in their 
organization, and they are even now smitten with the 
torpidity of approaching death. 

First. The appeal of “science, falsely so called,” to the 
reason against Christianity, has utterly failed. The 
whole field of objection has been swept so completely, 
and the scientific evidences of Christianity built up so 
solidly, that no spot has been left for the skeptic but in 
the misty regions of vague conjecture or wild speculation. 
We can not follow this thought out into its details. Tho 
attack upon Christianity, based upon alleged facts of 
history, upon philosophy, astronomy, and geology, have 
in turn been foiled and repulsed with utter discomfiture. 
Equally abortive have been the efforts to sublimate the 
narrations of the sacred volume into impalpable myths, 
or to emasculate its inspiration of all its divinity. In 
demonstration, resting upon facts and science, the princi- 
ples and claims of Christianity have been gathering 














strength and force too potent for the skeptic to gainsay. 
Then comes the revelation of its divine power—the de- 
velopment of the interior, the spiritual element of Chris- 
tianity, through which, after all, it is to achieve its tri- 
umphs over the hearts of men. 

Secondly. The humanitarian systems that were, in 
the boastful claim of the skeptic, to supplant Christi- 
anity and work out in another way the redemption of 
man, have, when subjected to the practical tests of life, 
proved to be mocking delusions. Beautiful were they to 
the eye, but they have been bitter to the taste, and like 
the apples of Sodom, crumbled to ashes in the touch. 
Again, we observe, that paganism has become powerless 
as an antagonism to Christianity. “Once in the world’s 
history, the Church and Christianity were sustained only 
by the miracles of God. Bold, defiant, and almost uni- 
versal, paganism only quailed under the hand of the Al- 
mighty. Even in the Hebrew Church the altars of pa- 
ganism were erected, beneath the fire and clouds of 
burning Sinai. Infant Christianity, literally the child 
in the wilderness, was seized by the great monster of the 
ancient world, and was saved in its grasp only by that 
spiritual Power which defied the strength of dominions, 
principalities, and powers.” 

Fourthly. Mohammedanism is now shorn of its power. 
The mighty struggles in India are but the death throes of 
this monster embodiment of fanaticism and cruelty. Once 
the very earth trembled beneath its giant tread. “Who 
has not read, with a thrill, the mighty conquest of the 
generals of Mahomet? the brilliant heroes, who, spring- 
ing from wild Arabia, spread Mohammedanism from the 
Nile to the Niger—from the Indus to the Danube—from 
the mountains of Armenia to the isles of Greece? This 
power is now inert, decayed, dying. Its most active con- 
dition is found among the Arab tribes of northern Af- 
rica, but its power is gone.” Even here its end is nigh. 

But, fifthly, commercial revulsions crossing the wishes 
and blasting the earthly hopes of men, and especially 
teaching them the uncertainty and insufficiency of the 
world, prepared the way and rendered opportune the 
moment of the Spirit’s outpouring. Some, with the 
usual short-sightedness of a worldly and sensual philoso- 
phy, would claim that financial reverses and calamities 
have produced these revival influences. Such reverses, 
without the Holy Spirit, would never bring us to Christ ; 
would never move the heart of the people away from its 
gross tendencies to seek after purity and life. In these 
reverses there was a providence, nodoubt. They released 
men from the absorbing pursuits of business, turned the 
edge of the all-consuming lust of gain, and then came 
the auspicious moment of the outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Who, then, does not see something of divine appoint- 
ment in the opportune moment, when God, by his Spirit’s 
energy, awoke the religious sentiment of the world from 
its torpidity, and vitalized the hearts of men anew! 

2. It demonstrates the mighty energy of the Holy 
Spirit. Here let us again turn aside with Moses and 
“see this great sight.” Were we standing upon some 
bold promontory looking out upon the ocean, and should 
we behold the waves of that ocean begin, without any 
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apparent sound of tempest or breath of air, to stir them- 
selves and roll up their ever-swelling surges till the whole 
ocean was moved from its very depths, how would we 
wonder what the mysterious element of power is which 
could produce such grand effects. And have we not wit- 
nessed such a scene? The great ocean of life was com- 
. paratively calm. Suddenly there is a movement, a swell- 
ing of the waves, a roliing of the tide. No visible cause 
appears. What means it? Is it not the Spirit of God 
moving upon the face of the deep? And if, in so brief a 
time, and with such noiseless movement, such grand re- 
sults—results so unexpected, so wonderful, have been re- 
alized, what may we not expect the Spirit of God to 
achieve in human redemption! As its warm breath 
comes noiselessly over the soul of believers, though dif- 
fering in form and creed, their hearts blend in holy sym- 
pathy, and they just begin to realize that, notwithstand- 
ing all their differences, they are all one in Christ Jesus. 
Again the warm breath c* this Power comes upon the 
heart of the sinner, and, be he infidel, atheist, or Uni- 
versalist, the creed of his intellect is forgotten. His heart 
is touched, and a weeping penitent he bows at the foot 
of the cross. 

Men had been looking too much toward the intellect- 
ual. They had forgotten that orthodoxy does not con- 
stitute Christianity—does not make a Christian. A man 
may be as orthodox as the devil himself, and yet be no 
Christian in any true sense of that word. Not only does 
all moral corruption proceed from the heart, but also all 
unbelief. It is in his heart that the fool has said there is 
no God—no Jesus, no Savior. To this religious senti- 
ment the Holy Spirit comes with quickening power. And 
he that succeeds in reaching the aeart with the truth of 
God or with the Spirit’s power, has succeeded in storming 
the very citadel of unbelief. On the one hand, let the 
skeptic cease to regard this sentiment as a sort of divinity 
in man, and know that it is dark and powerless till illumin- 
ed by the Holy Spirit and quickened by the power of God. 
On the other hand, let the Christian lean less upon his 
intellectual and more upon his spiritual force. Though 
the valley of dry bones spreads out before him in all its 
vastness, let him not fear; he may be unskilled in the 
science of anatomy—may be unable to adapt bone to its 
fellow-bone, and still less able to clothe the bleached 
frame with living flesh, but he can ery aloud, “Come 
from the four winds, O breath, and breathe upon these 
slain!” Let us learn to trust the Spirit of the living 
God. As the disciples were led to increasing reliance 
upon it by its manifestations of power on the day of 
Pentecost, so let us grasp the lesson of trust in the Spir- 
it’s power taught us by this pentecostal outpouring. 

3. It has embodied a beautiful and practical exemplifi- 
eation of Christian union. And here, as already intima- 
ted, we find a striking illustration of the Spirit’s power. 
There was no concert among Christians, no contrivance, 
no plans, no machinery to bring about this union. It 
was a spontaneous outgushing of Christian love from the 
hearts of true believers. Dr. Stevens said well: “Had 
any plan been proposed, a priori, involving such entire 
co-operation among various denominations, it would have 
been deemed impracticable by the most charitable among 
us; collisions and troubles would have been daily ex- 
pected ; but God has led us into it without our anticipa- 





tion, and without difficulties. Its example is most re- 
markable in this respect, and most significant; proving | 
how pure spiritual labors can dissolve our prejudices. It | 
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is full of hope to all men who long for a more perfect 
Protestant unity; it shows how easily the great Head of 
the Church may, at any time, when his people shall de- 
vote themselves to their essential work, prostrate all walls 
of partition between them, and, to the astonishment of 
themselves and the world, bind them forever together in 
the unity of the Spirit and the bond of peace.” 

No one—no Christian certainly—has ever read the 
apostle’s exposition to dwell in the unity of the Spirit 
and the bond of peace, without realizing its beauty and 
its force. It was a unity not in creed, or form, or organi- 
zation, but in spirit and in peace. All other efforts at 
Christian unity have failed. In the life of Grotius may 
be found a syllabus of a creed in which the Roman Cath- 
olic, all the oriental Churches, the Church of England, 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Unitarians are agreed. But 
it was weakened by one fatal defect; namely, the omis- 
sion of the primary and essential elements of orthodox 
faith. Not till the Christian Church shall have im- 
measurably advanced in the knowledge of spiritual truth, 
can a complete unity of creed be realized, and, indeed, 
probably not so long as the intellect is finite, and conse- 
quently partial in its views. But the unity of spirit is 
possible, when all drink from the same Fountain, and 
that is a fountain of purity and love. The blending of 
heart then realized is but a foreshadowing of the ease 
with which heart shall blend with heart, when all, sanc- 
tified by the same blood and drawing life from the same 
vine, “may be one,” even as Christ and the Father are 
one. Then shall be realized that sublime anticipation 
of the divine Redeemer, “I in them, and thou in me, 
that they may be perfect in one; and that the world may 
know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them as 
thou hast loved me.” 

4, Its gradual subsidence, after it has run its course, is 
to be expected. We are not to look upon this with dread 
and alarm as an event that may happen, but as an event 
that will occur. It is none the less of God; for its sub- 
sidence is of him as much as its earlier development. 
All special and peculiar manifestations are for specific 
ends, and are limited to certain bounds. The pentecostal 
shower was continued in its wonderful manifestation 
through only a part of a single day; but, in the mean 
time, it had produced effects wonderful and lasting. It 
had thoroughly changed the character of the disciples. 
Timid, cowardly, and weak, they had now become in- 
spired with a courage and nerved with a vigor more than 
human. The soil of the public mind, too, had become 
prepared for the truth; and henceforth the disciples 
might go and scatter broadcast the divine seed and nur- 
ture its growth till the harvest—nay, till a succession of 
harvests should be gathered in. These overflowings of 
the Spirit are to the moral world what the overflowings 
of the Nile are to the adjacent region. They fertilize 
it, and prepare it to yield grateful harvests. The sub- 
sidence of the waters of the Nile, instead of filling 
the mind of the husbandman with alarm, only admon- 
ishes him to go forth and labor for the harvest. Nor 
did the disciples feel any misgiving as to the reality 
and divinity of the heavenly manifestation, because the 
tongue of fire did not continue to burn and glow with 
visible flame upon their brows. To the last hour of their 
earthly ministry they remembered, no doubt, with ador- 
ing wonder and grateful joy, a manifestation so glorious 
in the assurance it brought to their hearts, and the vigor 
with which it nerved their souls for their life’s great 
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work. We should no more be alarmed, nor doubt the 
permanent practical good results of this outpouring of 
the Spirit, when the swelling tide of its manifestation 
subsides. 

We have not said, however, that neglect, unbelief, pre- 
mature abandonment of special means, or an abuse of 
them, may not restrict the Spirit’s course and hasten a 
premature subsidence of its present peculiar work. Let 
Christian men, let Christian ministers, let the Christian 
Churches see well to this, that the work be not impaired 
in its vigor and fail of the highest ends that might have 
been attained. The special agencies are to be laid aside 
only when the clearly-defined and strongly-marked provi- 
dence of God warrants such action. Elisha said to Joash, 
the king, “Smite upon the ground ;” and the king smote 
but thrice and then staid. “And the man of God was 
wroth with him, and said, Thou shouldst have smitten 


hadst consumed it; whereas now thou shalt smite Syria 

but thrice.” Let us beware how the hand be “staid.” 
5. Much of the fruits of this revival are yet to be gath- 

ered. Multitudes have professed faith in Christ. We 


probationary converts in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
alone is over 150,000! Is this fruit gathered? Nay, it 


GIVING IN VIEW OF BEING APPROVED BY MEN.—Don’t 
doit. Neither religion nor reason warrant it. There may, 
indeed, be no more sin in doing this than in doing many 
other things for the same end. They that do it may have 
“their reward ;” but it will not be the high reward of 
virtue and charity.. Again, reason is as repugnant to it 
as religion. Give to gain the approbation of man? That 
approbation is not to be had in this way. Ten chances 
to one, those benefited by the favor will say, “He ought 
to have given twice as much.” Gratitude is a plant of 
rare growth, and rarely is it warmed into life by pecu- 
niary benefits. He who attempts to barter for this end 
in the mammon of unrighteousness will find it a losing 
business. What then? Are we not to give? Shall the 
fountains of charity be dried up? Nay, let those fount- 
ains gush out in flowing abundance. Withholding is 
sin. We must give. But we should do it ae unto the 
Lord. Then our reward will be sure. 

That is our answer, brother; but we intend to speak 
again and more fully on the subject. 


Ovr Yourn.—We hope none of our readers will fail to 
read Dr. Thomson’s article upon this important theme. 


METHODISM AND THE MORAVIANS.—Our readers will 
welcome this sketch from the pen of Dr. Stevens. They 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE.—Our thanks are duc to the 


copy their magnificent engraving of this truest and no- 
blest of women. Our sketch, condensed from the work 
of Mary Cowden Clarke, will give a fair outline of her 
history and character. 

Bap Pay For A Porrrait.—It seems a great while 
since you were a school-boy—a school-girl; @ very great 
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five or six times; then hadst thou smitten Syria till thou | 


should not wonder if, at this moment, the number of | 
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will enjoy a rich repast in this and the articles to follow. | 


publishers of the New York Albion for permission to | 


is the tender germing of the plants which are to be nur- 
tured into a substantial growth. It is the promise of a 
harvest. Never was earnest, faithful pastoral effort more 
needed in the Church; and never was there a state of 
things when such labor gave promise of richer results. 
This great class is to be brought within the social sym- 
pathies of the Church, to be grounded and built up in 
the faith, and trained to become Jaborers in the vineyard 
of the Lord. This will be gathering the fruits of this 
great revival. 

But there is another class of individuals. They have 
been drawn within the influence of the Gospel. They 
and their families have now become attendants upon the 
house of God. This class will also be found to be im- 
mensely Jarge. It devolves new duties upon the min- 
ister and upon the Church. Here is a new and vast 
domain subjected to Gospel culture. It is for the Church 
to determine whether it shall relapse into sterility, or 
whether it shall be made to bud and blossom as the rose. 
Under these circumstances let no Christian minister, let 
no Christian, relax his efforts as though his work was 
done; but let him nerve himself anew that, with the Di- 
vine blessing, the mighty tide of redeeming power may 
roll onward, till “the latter fruits” shall be even more 
abundant and glorious than the “former.” 





Gvitor’s Table. 


while, and yet only as yesterday. How strange the para- 
dox! The old school-house, you will recollect, was four- 
cornered, as what school-house is not four-cornered; and 
the old schoolmaster wore spectacles, as what old school- 
master does not? Those days were days when the sun- 
light was warmer, and the heavens a deeper blue than 
they are now; and those times were times when some of 
us did as our hero in the picture is doing. The boys 
seem, as a general thing, in good condition. Observe the 
one of the slate and pencil : his feet are crossed, his coat 
is off, and he has succeeded in getting the shape of the 
spectacles and the contour of the face of the master. 
Those two friends of the draughtsman are exceedingly 
well pleased. The youngster to the left is in a strait. 
Study is hard for him; so is his bench of a seat, and his 
book is nearly “gone slippance.” The three larks be- 
yond Mr. Cross-of-hisestool, and the girls also, see that 
something is on hand, and they enjoy it high; that ugly 
face of the old master of the spectacles! See, he is 
drawing out the hickory, and our friend, with his back 
to us, is giving a hint to the portrait-drawer by punching 
him with his foot. But the punch came too late. The 
hickory was drawn, and down it came, spoiling two 
faces—the one on the slate, the other of the boy who 
drew it. We suppose that there were some tears shed 
while the shower of blows was falling, and that after- 
ward, as is the case always after a storm, there was much 
quiet, and, perhaps, great studying in the little kingdom 
over which the master ruled. Let us hope that our hero 
did not give up portrait-drawing entirely, but that he 
carried it on out of the school-room, and with greater as- 
siduity and success than he did in it. 


ArticLEs DeciineD.—The following articles are re- 
spectfully declined, namely: “Birthday Appeal ;” “ No 
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Chastening,” ete.; “Musings ;” “Serving by Waiting ;’ 
“TI Think of You,” ete. ; “ Twilight ;” “ Botany ?’ “ Win- 
ter;’ “Three in Heaven;” “Thought;’ “A Vision;”’ 
‘Home and Home Responsibility ;’ and “ Ideality.” 
Some of the above evince a native talent which ought 
to be encouraged. Some of them, though from practiced 
hands, fall a little below the mark. Neither our space 
nor time will admit of special criticism on each piece at 
this moment. 


Excerpra FRoM CoRRESPONDENCE—A Lay SERMON.— 
The following is emphatically a lay sermon, The author 
has the advantage of us, having probably changed her 
name. But we can not withhold “the occasion” on 
which our lay sermon was preached ; so we give our read- 
ers the full benefit of our friend’s letter : 

“From the ‘ thousand and one’ letters constantly await- 
ing your attention, I can scarcely hope that mine will 
receive more than a passing glance; yet that may change 
to curiosity or interest, when I tell you that I have sat 

‘beneath your ministrations. I might tell you it was ina 
beautiful village, now city, surrounded on three sides by 
attractive rural towns, and bounded on the fourth by a 
broad, swift-moving river. Ah, that river! Do you not 
remember it, as the sun, sinking behind the hills of its 
western shore, with parting glance, 

‘Shed mellow luster o’er the scene,’ 


or as, by moonlight, you marked the silvery track of the 
many vessels plowing its bright waves? There was my 
childhood home, which, as a bride, I left for the state I 
have since resided in. And now, having claimed ac- 
quaintance, I will proceed at once to the subject of this 
paper. 

“Returning from Church upon a certain occasion, I 
laughingly declared I could write a better sermon myself, 
which my husband challenged me to do, giving me as a 
text the clause,‘ worship God,’ contained in the nine- 
teenth chapter, tenth verse, of Revelations, The result 
is before you. I do not claim for it the logic imputed to 
the sterner sex, but that it is only a woman’s expression 
of womanly feeling. Should you cansider it worthy a 
corner of your pages, you are certainly welcome to it. 

“Worse Gop. Revelations xix, 10. Worship God, 
for if not him whom shall we worship? Shall we look 
forth upon Nature, in all her varied phases, and mark not 
the finger-print of a greater than Nature? Shall we 
gaze upon the fleecy, ever-changing clouds, and the 
twinkling stars which peep from them, and forget Him 
of whom it is said ‘the heavens declare his power, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork?’ Shall we, turn- 
ing to ourselves, examine these ‘fearfully and wonder- 
fully made’ bodies of ours; count the beating pulses; 
mark the kindling eye and glowing cheek; and still deny 
our Maker his meed of praise? No. In every human 
heart there is a germ of adoration, in every living, im- 
mortal soul there is an altar ever smoking with the in- 
cense of some devotion. It may be very different from 
the worship enjoined upon us, but it is no less worship. 

“The miser, as he gloats over the yellow dust of which 
hie idol is composed, pays homage to the glittering parti- 
cles. How reverently he lays away the cold metal, and 
how scrupulously he guards it from intruding eyes! Ah! 
would he strove as earnestly for the riches of ‘the life to 
come ;’ or, that he gave to his Creator the obeisance he 
bestows upon that Creator’s productions! The devoteo 
of Fame, too, treads sedulously the thorny path leading 
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to her towering edifice, keeping her commandments, and 
striving with might and main to reach the laurel in her 
hand. ‘A golden crown,’ whose luster shall »ever dim, 
were his by as much exertion—a name to live forever if 
written among * the Lord’s anointed.’ 

“The mother, as she guides the tottering steps of her 
child, and afterward watches his strengthening, growing 
course, feels that upon the altar of her Jove she could 
sacrifice, if need be, her very life. Has she forgotten the 
Giver in the gift? Willshe worship the workmanship till 
she forget the Hand that formed it? Will not her mother’s 
heart, like Hannah’s, beat gladly responsive to the great 
requirement ; and will not her hand lead willingly to the 
temple the young Samuel, in whom her highest earthly 
hopes may be centered ? 

“The naturalist—reads he not in every blossom-spray, 
in every autumn-tinted leaf, a living tracery of language 
which bids him worship God? The birds trill forth 
their sweet notes as anthems of his praise, and stretch 
their glossy wings toward the clouds beyond which their 
Maker dwells; and shall we be silent, nor lift our hearts 
and voices beyond the dise of mortality? Shall we gaze 
with the astronomer upon the countless orbs of night, 
and forget at whose command these starry hosts were 
marshaled into the empyrean fields? Rather ought not 
each glittering star to point us ‘to Him whose brightness 
is above the noonday sun,’ and as it twinkles on and on, 
say to our fancy, by its own submission to a heavenly 
law, ‘worship God ? 

“Worship Him, for he liveth, and hath lived from the 
beginning; He it is whose breath is immortal, and who 
holds in His hands the gift of life or death. ‘Worship 
Him,’ who from darkness and disorder spoke into exist- 
ence this bright and beautiful world; who girded the 
waters with towering cliffs and clothed the earth with 
verdure; who bade ‘the hills to clap their hands and the 
mountains to kiss the skies;’ who crests the biliow with 
foam and the valley with flowers; who hath given us 
in nature all that is necessary to lift our hearts on high. 
His power is visible in all His works, from the chaos, 
without form and void, to man, the topstone ip’the tem- 
ple of creation; from the tiniest lichen to the tallest 
‘forest king ;’ from the merest grain of sand to the loftiest 
mountain-pinnacle. His voice whispers in the sighing 
wind, or thunders ’mid the tempest’s roar; the dew-drop 
exhales itself in adoration, and the water-wastes spout 
his praises.’ 

“* Worship Him,’ for ‘he is King of kings and Lord of 
lords.’ ‘Worship him,’ for he possesses in perfection 
those attributes which excite our highest admiration. 
‘Worsnir Him,’ for ‘He is a God of love and justice.’ 
‘His mercy endureth forever, and his glory is from ever- 
lasting to everlasting.’” 


Sew1ne Macuines.—We have heretofore spoken upon 
this subject, and at an early day intend to speak again. 
We spoke mainly, though not exclusively, of Singer’s. 
But we find the subject is arresting so largely the pub- 
lie mind that we may extend our observations to others. 
In the mean time, we refer those who write to us, and to 
all who desire information at this point concerning the 
machine referred to, to Mr. James Skardon, No. 8 East 
Fourth-street, Cincinnati. The utility of the sewing 
machine for the family is no longer an open question. 
It requires some skill and a little experience to use them 
to good adWimtage, but an attentive, careful hand will 





soon acquire both. 
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